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ABSTRACT 

From 1970 to 1980, Indiana's population grew 5.7 
percent, with the white population growing less than 4 percent as 
opposed to a 30 percent growth rate for minority groups. Nearly 64.4 
of the state's minority population resided in Marion and Lake 
counties as of 1980. Except for Asian Americans, Indiana residents 
who belong to ethnic minority groups tend to be much less well 
educated than their white counterparts. This is especially true of 
Hispanic persons. Minority group members have higher dropout and 
unemployment rates, and there are more illegitimate births and 
households headed by women among minority groups. These trends 
suggest that policymakers in Indiana will need to make a major 
commitment to see that all citizens, regardless of age or 
ethnic/racial background, have the opportunity to develop and perform 
at the highest levels possible. (This report includes 31 tables; a 
reprint of an article entitled "Equality and Excellence: The 
Educational Status of Black Americans"; and selected excerpts from 
the following reports: "Hispanics in the Labor Market: 1980-1985," 
"Access to Higher Education: The Experience of Blacks, Hispanics, and 
Low Socioeconomic Status Whites," and "The Reading Report Card: 
Progress toward Excellence in Our Schools — Trends in Reading over 
Four National Assessments, 1971-1984.") (MN) 
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IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGING 
ETHNIC-GROUP REPRESENTATION 
IN INDIANA'S POPULATION 
(Errata & Note) 

Pg. W, Table of Contents 

"TABLE 8. Births by..." should be "TABLE 6. Births by..." 
"TABLE 9. Births by..." should be "TABLE 7. Births by..." 



Pg. 8: Add Note to TABLE 6: 

Race is se 1 f -reported by parent (s) on birth certificate. 
Non-White includes Blacks, Native Americans, Asians and 
Pacific Islanders, and other Non-Whites, except Hispanics. 
Spanish-origin is not identified, but (according to the U.S. 
Census) hal f of Indiana Spanish-origin persons identify 
themselves as White. Thus, typically low birth-rate "White" 
includes some (high birth-rate) Minorities, while "Non- 
White" includes low birth-rate Oriental Americans. Thus, in 
this Table the numbers of White births are ovei — stated, and 
Minorities are undei — stated, because Hispanics are treated 
as Minority group members throughout this report. 



Pg. 16, TABLE 10: 

The number of Black dropouts for 1978-79 should be "3,932, 
not "3,392". — 



Pg. 31, TABLE 16: 

The White Verbal SAT Scores shoul i read "449" in the U.S. 
and "425" in IN. not "445" and "420". The Hispanic scores 
should be "377" for the U.S. and "383" for IN not "368" and 
"378". The Black SAT Verbal Scores should be "346" for the 
U.S. and "336" for IN. not "342" and "331". 



Pg. 52, TABLE 28: 

The percent of Unemployed White teenagers should be " 16. 27 ." 
not "6.9%". 

* Manpower Report 86-2 Office of Manpower Studies 

Dated 31 March '86 Knoy Hall of Technology 

Purdue University 
W. Lafayette, IN 47907 
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CTUI(TA _ IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGING 
ETHNIC-GROUP REPRESENTATION IN INDIANA'S POPULATION 

PART Is HIGHLIGHTS 
(1 OF 3 PARTS) 



FOREWORD 

This manpower study presents data on population, education, 
academic preparation, socio-economic factors and employment for 
various ethnic groups in three separate reports (parts). Trends 
are identified and comperislons are made between Indiana, Region- 
al and National situations. Data are presented separately for 
selected Indiana counties due to startling differences in the 
concentration of ethnic groups. Projections show growing propor- 
tions and diversities of minorities with significant differences 
in characteristics between groups. 

PART 1 contains broad findings, highlights, summary data and 
related information, including comparisons among the U.S, 
Indiana, and four Indiana counties with the largest minority 
populations. These are 

Marion County, Allen County, and 

Lake County, St. Joseph County. 



PART 



I I contains more discussion and supportive data in 



tabular and figure form, Including comparisons between the U.S., 
Midwest Region, Indiana, and the 22 Indiana counties having at 
least 1,000 minorities in their populations in 1980. These 
counties are 



Marlon County 
Lake County 
Allen County 
St. Joseph County 
Vanderburgh County 
Madison County 



LaPorte County 
Delaware County 
V1go County 
Elkhart County 
Grant County 
Monroe County 



Howard County 
Clark County 
Tippecanoe County 
Wayne County 
Floyd County 
Porter County 



Miami County 
Bartholomew County 
Johnson County 
Hamilton County 



PART 1 1 1 is made up of extensive and detailed appendices 
containing U.S., Midwest, Indiana, and selected-county data ap- 
plicable for historical reference, planning, or further research. 
Specific demographic and socio-economic data and information in 
these reports show that significant changes in America and 
Indiana are occurring in more detail. 

Those who might think that the size of Indiana's minority 
population, now 10 percent of the total, ts relatively "small," 
should note that: 

•Indiana's minority population is already well over a half- 
million persons, 

•One out of every four babies being born in the four 

counties with the largest populations is Non-White, 

•One out of every six babies being born in the twenty- two 

counties which have more than 1,000 minorities in their 
populations is Non-White, and 
These Non-White representation rates are growing steadily 
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It will be up to civic leaders, educators, policy makers and 
others to respond to these emerging realities that will pose problems, 
challenges and opportunities. The authors hope that these 
publications will assist In actions which will promote equality, 
strengthen the economy, and provide all citizens with opportunities 
for a successful life. 




QUOTES OF NOTE 

Bill Liu, an AmeAlcan-Chint6z living in Chicago laid "The. lo-called 
melting pot i& a iantaiy. Some people neve* mett. We nave to tieaJUzz the. 
American society it a society otf plunaliim. it/e'/te not inkeKion., we'-fce 
juAt dlilvwnt. 1 ' 

Zea&Uce. Lai, ZilVi daughteA -- now a college student — haM 6 he. 
realized the. wun't quite, the lame. a& othe* children g/towtng up in South 
Bend, Indiana.. "I in the. iiut gnade. and thit> tittle, boy laid "Can't 
you open youK eye* a little, tocde/if" 

(He hope tkU fieponJt will help ua to do ju&t that. 

J. P. LtAacfe 



This report was prepared pursuant to a grant from Lily Endowment, Inc. Points 
SurSue Un Jv2?ltty? ™* neCMsar,,y repreSient thoae of Lilly Endowment or 
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INTRODUCTION 



The population changes already well underway In America and 
Indiana will have profound effects on the total educational 
system. Kindergarten thru the University level, as well as on the 
economy. Dr. Harold Hodgklnson has made the following points 
about the profile of today's and tomorow's students:* 

There are now more children coming to school from poverty- 
level households, from single-parent households (White, Black and 
Hispanic), more with unmarried parents, more with teen-age moth- 
ers, and fewer children entering the first grade having partici- 
pated in Head Start or similar programs, even when eligible 
There are more minority children entering school now, and conse- 
quently more children with limited English speaking, reading, and 
writing ability in the classroom. 

There are now meny more " latch-key" children, and children 
from blended families resulting from divorce and remarriage. The 
population of White middle-class children is increasing through- 
out the educational system. America's Black population is pro- 
jected to rise from 26.5 million today to 44 million by the year 
2020. Hispanics will increase from 14.7 million today to around 
47 million by 2020, due to higher birth rates and Immigration. 

As our nation's population grows from 238 million to about 
260 million people by 2020, almost all of the increase will be in 
Won-White groups, as the White birth rate is not high enough to 
maintain the current population level. (It takes 2.1 children to 
achieve a balance between births and deaths, and the White birth 
rate is only 1.7.) 

While long range figures are difficult to forecast, it is 
clear that during the 1980s the number of Asian Americans In the 
United States will Increase from 3.5 million to almost 6 million. 
How this Increase will affect our education system is unknown. 

Although the number (and percentage) of minorities graduating 
from high school showed some heartening increases during the 
1970s, It now appears that the percentage of minority high school 
graduates who go on to college is decreasing, at least for Black 
and Hispanic groups. 

A J.J h f moment ' leaders In higher education levels seem 

to exhibit a general attitude of indifference to these important 
population trends. 

It might be well to remember that high school graduates of 
the year 2000 are already three years old. Will they be ready to 
enter a work force which requires a sound educational foundation 
to meet changing job needs; will they be ready to participate 
successfully In higher education? 

* HokoU L. HodgkiMon, AU One SMtem-. VvnoancwkLcA oj Education. jU nivtaaAten 
though Gnaduate. School. UuKUaton. 1>.C.:in6tUMc Iojl EdueaZZohar — 

LOMVUtUp, inc., J985. 

er|c ■» vU io 



h l. POPULATION 

A. Census 
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Since the First World War, the composi- 
tion of the United States and Indiana popula- 
tions has been Increasingly changing, most 
markedly since 1960. More than Just racial differences, this 
composition reflects an ethnic or cultural diversity and has been 
attracting greater attention and study. 

Although Blacks have constituted the largest minority group 
in the nation and In Indiana and have higher birth rates than 
Whites, the greatest impact will continue to be from the high 
levels of birthing and/or immigration of Hispanlcs and Asians, 
which has been termed "the Fourth Wave" by the Urban Institute.-/ 
Hispanlcs are already having an increasingly significant economic 
and political impact on the nation. 

The U.S. Spanish population has been growing much faster 
than the total population and, as of March 1985, account for one 
of every 14 persons. At the Spanish population's rate of 
increase, it could become the largest national ethnic-minority 
group by the year 2000.—' 

This sharp increase In the Spanish population. Is being 
rlvaleC by a faster rate of Increase in the Asian population, 
which Increased 141 percent between 1970 and 1980 to total 5.1 
million.- At this rate, they will reach 10 million by the year 
2000, but they would still be the third largest ethnic-minority 
group (behind Blacks and Hispanlcs). 

This changing ethnic diversity of U.S. and Indiana popula- 
tions Is especially prevalent among young people and the 
retirement-age population. In these cases a higher propor 1 ton of 
young people and a lower proportion of retirement-age persons are 
from ethnic-minority groups "1*5327 0f course? th1s has resu1ted 

in a higher proportion of minority women being in the fertility- 
age range. 



NOTE: The U.S. Bureau of the Census designates persons Mho Identify theiselves as being 
of Spanish Origin but who My Identify their race as Hhlte, Black, or other races (excludes 
■Spanish"). In contrast, the ethnic group ' Hispanic' , as designated In census data tables 
In this report to preserve data consistency, refers to persons of Spanish origin Mho do not 
Identify their race as being Hhlte, Black, Native Aaerlcan, or Asian/Pacific Islander. 
These Hispanlcs represent 38 percent of the U.S. Spanish Origin group and 49 percent of 
Indiana's Spanish Origin group and tend to differ lore extensively froi Whites than do 
persons of Spanish Origin In general. 
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-I John S. Lang S Jeanny Thornton, "Tne Viiappea/v'ng BottdeA.." U.S. Hem 6 Wonld 

2/ Rzpojtf, Au6. 19, 19*5, pp. 30-31. 

-'AP AeteoAe, "Hi&paKic Population Gnowing Fait." USA Today, ThuMday, Jan. 30, 19*6, 
p. 3A. 

-HaAo&d L. Hodgkin&on, "VejnogfuipkicA and the. Economy* UndeMtanding a Changing 
A , UaAkeXplacz. " Tfee AdmUMont Stnateaiit. Jan. 19*5. 

-Paul Clancy, n 141i Uftowth ion. Allan* Xn the. USA." USA Today . ThuMday, Oct. 10, 
19*5; M 3 UajoK Kaadbloclu," USA Today. fiUday, Feb. 7, 19*6, pp. IA, 2A. 
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Another Important demographic change is occurring with 
regard to the distribution of population by age? For example. 

£ 9 Ind,ana ' s Population from 1980 to the year SSoS? the 
number of younger people (ages 0 to 14) will probably decline by 

IS'to 24 year JcZV' ,?V°h P 1 1 dr ° P SOme 17 *' and the number of 
64 1Z» trZTZ P WH1 drop more tnan 15 *- Meanwhile the 25 to 

64 age group may grow some 18%, and those over 65 will alsS 
Jljcrease significantly. (The post-WWII baby boomers 
beginning to move Into their early 40's.) 



are now 




TABLE 1 

POPULATION PROJECTION SUMMARY 
STATE OF INDIANA 
AGE STRUCTURE: 1980-2000 




AGE 
GROUPS 

0-4 
5-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-64 
65+ 



1980 

418,770 
887,880 
529,630 
518,660 
549,930 
585,400 



2000 

392,750 
830,940 
440,050 
439,020 
3,005,030 
747,710 



TOTAL 5,490,200 5,855,500 



NUMBER 


PERCENT 


CHANGE 


CHANGE 


-26,020 


- 6.2% 


-56,940 


- 6.47, 


-89,580 


-16.9% 


-79,640 


-15.47. 


455, 100 


17.87. 


162,310 


27.77. 


365,300 


6.7% 



SOURCE* IkLuuul Uaivcttity, ibilUan o( XuavuJi. School ti BuainiAi-a«w tk. 



Of great significance to educational 
planners — and the future workforce — is the 
fact that the above projections show a continuing 
dec ine of younger people (age 24 and below) and 
an ncrease of older people. This phenomenon is 
reflected in the steady rise of the med'an age of 
the population. 



MEDIAN AGE 


1980 


28.7 


1985 


30.4 


1990 


31.9 


1995 


33.3 


,2000 


34.7 



1970 Inn TSSn a ? '2? ° f thS Un,ted States 9rew about 11.6% between 

r h V nd 9na 9reW only about 5 * 7 * during that period? 
™,^ol of minorities is readily apparent when one 

realizes that from 1970 to 1980 

whii!^^^^ States ' the White population grew 6.1% 
while the Minority population grew 50.2%, and 

m ll?2 ,ana ' ? h f . White P°P ula tion grew only 3.8% while 

Dopu7l2?on at I° n 9rew 30 ' 3% - (And ,n fact » White 

population actually decreased between 1980 and 1985, while all 
minority populations continued to grow.) 
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IndllS. 2JL fl ISV^i ??' ! th ? N#t,on « r «" between 1980-83. 

Indiana grew only 0.21 (barely maintaining It's status quo). 

t . In 1980, the total 
million, of which over 28 

7s!in2r W#r ?KlI , JSSif;.* nd 4 Aslen'endPeclflc 

iH?°°! r ' I** Proportion of minorities Is growing faster than 

that of Whites throughout tha Nation as it Is In Indians. 



U.S. population numbarsd almost *27 
28 million (12%) wars Black, almost 6 



TABLE 2 

INDIANA POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY RACEi 1930-1985 

(ThOUIANDS) 



TtUI 
fceilftlsi 




fftJ Cento* of hnuLUUon, {Kf#-f-8fiJ, TabU 17, p. ftf. 

- of tkt Cum, U.S. Pcpc of C o—a m, kt*ut mu im 

Tha gradual growth In Indiana of mlnorltlas In numbars and 
5 r 2S°Ii °£ 11 ■ ppar#nt ,n T «»> , « 2. Note that mlnorltlas made up 
2l?L°f Population In 1950 and 9.5* In 1985. All Indications 
point to an acceleration of this change. 

, ! ar 2 #,t minority group In the Nation, as well as In 

Indiana, is Black. Tha numbers of Blacks continue to get larger 
while those of Whites continue to decline. Nearly 8% of the 
ITS 1 ?"? Population was Black In 1980 (slightly less than 
415,000), but tha rata of growth was slightly higher than the 
National rata. 



Tha nation's (and Indiana's) Spanish population continues to 
much faster than tha population as a whole. New Census 
Bureau figures show that as of March 1985 there were nearly 17 
?! !ZL p#op,# of s P« n, » n origin, a growth of nearly 16% since 
the 1980 census, while total population Increased only about 
J. 31. Overall, Mexican-Americans make up the largest share of 
* — ilsh people. 



Although accurate 1985 Spanish population data for Indiana 
ware not available by press time, the Hoosler Hispanic population 
t?Vr #por ? :#d *> be about 42,652 In 1980. Nearly half (20,745) 
I Ived In Lake County. 
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Total 
Number i" 
I ,PPP'» Change 

1985e 5,499 .2% 



TABLE 3 

INDIANA POPULATION CHANGES BY RACE: 1950 TO 1985 

MINORITIES 



1980 5,490 
1970 5,194 
I960 4,663 
'950 3,934 
1 Changa 
1950-1965 



5.7% 
11.4% 
18.5% 



39.8% 



White 
Number — 
1, OOP's Change 

4.977 -.5% 



5,004 
4,820 
4,389 
3,759 



3.8% 
9.8% 
17.0% 



32.4% 



ITT Minorities 

Number" F~~ 

1, OOP's Change 



522 

486 

373 
274 
176 



it {mm pMtvitm uSmSi date. 

H . 

o{ Commtfict, AuguAt J9IZ. 



7.4% 

3P.3% 
36.1% 
55.7% 



196.6% 



• ZnetuSSiu mottly HUppUu, AmvUuut Indian, and AUvu. 
SOWCEt 1U0 Ccjuiu ot Population, (PC«0-?-B?4), TabU 17, 

CuutU, U.S. Dipt, o ' 

UucoamA Studlu. 



Black 


All Others" 


Somber %« 


Number 




UPPP's Change 


UPPP's Change 


426 2.7% 


97 


36.6% 


415 15.9% 


71 


347.4% 


358 33.1% 


15 


2PP.P% 


269 54.6% 


5 


150.0% 


174 


2 




144.8% 




475P.P% 



, . 26. BuMaii oi tht 
ms data, estimated by OUi&t oi 



In Indiana while the total population between 1950 and 1985 
grew nearly 40%, the White population grew only 32.4% (In fact 
?2!«? h,t 2 P°P u,at,on actually decreased In number from 1980 to 
1985). However, during this same period, the total number of 
m i^°niS ? 9 Indiana grew from about 176,000 In 1950 to about 
522,000 In 1985, an Increase of nearly 200X! The largest growth, 
however, has been Hlspanlcs, who may now number nearly 80,000 In 
Indiana. The Nation Is also experiencing a higher growth rate of 
Hlspanlcs over Blacks. 



From 1970 to .1980, Indiana's population grew 5.7 percent 
from 5,193.700 to 5,490,200 persons. The White population grew 
less than four percent (from 4,820,300 to 5,004,400) while all 
minorities grew more than 30 percent (from 373,300 to 485,800). 
The highest growth-rate was of non-Black minorities, with almost 
a 350 percent Increase (from 15,900 to 71,000) compared to 16 
percent growth for Blacks. 

Asians, however, have the highest rate of growth In the 
U.S., and they outperform all other population groups In the 
classroom and workplace. Asians now make up only about 3% of the 
population, but If their growth rate continues ~ 141 percent 
from 1970 to 1980 — they'll reach 10 million by the year 2000. 
They are already the third largest minority, after Blacks and 
Hlspanlcs. Asians tend to be young, well-educated, and of mld- 
dle-to-upper Income. Major Asian groups, except Vietnamese, have 
a higher proportion of men who finished high school than Whites 
and are about twice as likely to have college degrees (35% vs. 
19.5%). There were about 23,400 Asians In Indiana In 1980 and 
they are experiencing a high rate of growth. Largest concentra- 
tions Included 4,260 living In Marlon County, 2,100 living In 
Lake County, 1,700 In Tippecanoe, 1,285 In Allen, 1,178 In St. 
Joseph, and 1,140 In Monroe. 
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TABLE 4 



iiMt 1980 POPULATION BY ETHNIC GROUP FOR 
UNITED STATES, INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



Geographical 

Area 
United States 


Total 
auaoer 

(1001) 


Hhlte 




Total 




Black 


Hispanic* 


Native Aaer. 


Aslan/Pac Is I. 


Nuaber 


J_ 
83.41 


Ijyabcr 


16.61 


Nuaber 


±_ 
11.71 


Nuaber l_ 


Nuaber 

1,543.3 


1 


'nuaber t 
3,910.3 1.71 


226,730 


189,035 


37,694.6 


26,482.3 


5,503.7 2.41 


Indiana 


5.490 


5,004 


91.2 


485.8 


M 


414.8 


Li 


42.7 J_ 




A 


' ill 4 A 


Marlon Co. 


765 


601 


78.6 


164.1 


21.5 


155.3 


20.3 


3.5 .5 


1.1 


.1 


4.3 .6 


Lake 


523 


373 


71.4 


149.5 


28.6 


126.1 


24.1 


20.7 4.0 


.7 


.1 


2.1 .4 


Allen 


294 


263 


89.3 


31.4 


10.7 


26.4 


9.0 


3.2 I.I 


.5 


.2 


1.3 .4 


St. Joseph 


242 


216 


89.4 


25.5 


10.6 


21.6 


8.9 


2.3 .9 


.5 


.2 


1.2 .5 


iomi Four 
























Counties 


U82T 


U45T 


7T7t 


37b7f 


2073X 


ml 


iaTTTx 


2Tf ill 


2T 


.21 


Tb IT 



lite ttoatid <u all non-Whctu. 
-'Estimated <Z6 Total- WkUu - Slack* - Nativ e AmzAicanA-A&ian/Pac. Utandvu - non-Spanti h 

"Hot UUwhvit C&uUiitd", Z.t., Spanish pzopU who do not Uw&iy themelvu 

06 any oi the. aioKtmzntioned Juice*. 

SOURCE* 19S0 U.S. Cen*u* RqpovU. 



Indiana's minority population Is concentrated In a few coun- 
ties. Nearly 314,000 of the 486,000 minorities in Indiana (64.6%) 
lived In Marlon and Lake Counties in 1980. Marion County had the 
largest county minority population (164,000), almost all of which 
(more than 20% of the county) was Black. However, Lake County 
contains a larger percent concentration of minorities (28.6%), of 
which 126,000 were Blacks and nearly 21,000 were Hispanic (this- 
Is the highest number of Hlspanlcs In any county). More than 10% 
of the populations of Allen and St. Joseph Counties are made up 
of minorities. It Is significant that the proportion and numbers 
of Whites are decreasing, while the proportion and numbers of 
Minorities are growing throughout the State as a whole. 

MOTE: Each of twenty-two Indiana counties had lore than 1 .000 Minority teabers in I960. 
See Part 2 of this series of reports for details cf each of these twenty-two counties. 












TABLE 5 








^POPULATION CHANGE COMPARISONS BY ETHNIC GROUPS FOR 
UNITED STATES, INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES: 1970 TO 1980 

(Numbers in Thousands) 






TOTAL 


UNITE 




MINORITY 








Nuaber 

1980 


Percent 
Change* 






Total ^ 


Black 


Other 


UVUyi OH*' 1 **^ ' n% CO 


Nuaber 
1980 


Percent 
Chunae 1 


Nuaber percent 
I98U Change' 


Nuaber percent 
1980 Change* 


Nuaber 
1980 


Percent 
Change* 


United States 


226.730 


11.61 


189,035 


6.11 


37,694.6 50.21 


26,482.3 17.51 


11,212.3 


339.41 


Indiana! Total) 


5,490 


5.7 


5,004 


3.8 


485.8 3JU 


414.8 16.0 


71.0 


347.4 


Marion County 
Lake County 
Allen County 
St. Joseph County 


765 
523 
294 
241 


-3.4 
-4.3 
5.0 
-1.4 


601 

373 ■ 

262 

216 


-8.3 
-13.5 
I.I 
-4.1 


164.1 19.8 
149.5 30.7 

31.4 54.3 

25.5 29.9 


155.3 15.5 
126.1 12.5 
26.4 36.8 
21.6 16.2 


8.8 
23.5 
5.0 
3.9 


249.1 
896.9 
370.6 
266.5 


Selected Counties 


TT824 


-TTT 


M53 




370.7 27lx 


32TT iTm 


tttj 


4871T 



* Percent change, between 1970 and 1980. 



-'EAtbnatzd <U aJU Non-WkUu. 
SOURCE* 1970 and 19S0 Ceittu* HzponJU. 



The disparity between White and Minority population change 
is accentuated in the four highest-population counties in 
Indiana. The total populations of these four counties (Marion f 
Lake, Allen and St. Joseph) between 1970 and 1980 decreased 
39 f 900 (-2.1%). However, while the White population decreased 
I19 f 100 (-7.6%) f the Minority population increased 79 f 200 
(27.2%). The greatest percentage increase of minorities was for 
non-Blacks (mostly Hispanic). 
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B. Birthing Patterns 



The Increasing minority representation within the U.S. and 
Indiana populations Is attributable to high Immigration (of 
Spanish and Asian persons) and also to substantially higher 
fertl 1 jtg.rates of Spanish and Black women than for White 
women.— 1 —' 'Vslan women have the lowest rates. These high minor- 
ity fertility rates are In-contrast to the net out-migration of 
Indiana's total population^ 7 and declining White population, 
thusly accelerating the relative growth of minorities. 




-t-'AP lelea&z, "Hlipanlc Population Gfcowotg ¥ait." USA Today, Tkmday, 
9 . Jan. 30, 1986. 

-'U.S. Bunwu 0(5 the. CenauA, P^ylilonaZ PKoizctionA o& the Population o& 
State*, by Age and Sex: 1980 to 1000 [CuAAznt Population RzponX&, 
SvUe* P-Z5, No. 937). U.S. Govetotmznt PUnting O^lcz, Waikington, V.C., 
1983, pp. 39, 41. 



The actual births In Indiana from 1970 to 1984, by race, are 
shown In Table 6, where It Is evident that the proportion of 
minorities' births have steadily exceeded that of Whites. 



TA8LC 6 

BIRTHS BY RACE FOR INDIANA* 1970-1984 



Nuiber of Births 



1970 
1972 
1974 
1976 

1978 
1980 
1982 
1984 



Total 


White 


Non-White 


White 


Non-White 


Total 


99,379 


90,114 


9,265 


1.871 


2.481 


100.01 
100.0 


87,140 


78,021 


9,119 


'.59 


2.29 


83,240 


74,185 


9,055 


1.51 


2.16 


100.0 


80,648 


71,802 


8,846 


1.47 


2.04 


100.0 


83,348 


74,007 


9,341 


1.51 


2.04 


100.0 


88,420 


78,517 


9,903 


1.57 


2.04 


100.0 


83,890 


74,560 


9,330 


1.50 


1.86 


100.0 


79,883 


70,931 


8,952 


NA 


NA 


100.0 



Crude Birth 
Rates!/ 



Percent of a I 
Births 



White Non-White 

90.681 9.321 

89.54 10.46 

89.12 10.88 

89.03 10.97 



88.79 
88.80 
88.88 
88.79 



11.21 
11.20 
11.12 
11.21 



fertility 
Rates*? 



White Non-White 



8.951 
7.50 
6.88 
6.47 

6.57 
6.78 
6.38 
NA 



11.221 
10.12 
9.20 
8.31 

8.24 
8.12 
7.26 
NA 



UsiAthi <u percent orf population. 
-&Uvtht> oa percent o\ female, population In gentile, age. pvujod (75 to 45 yu. 
otf age). 

SOURCES: Indiana SvUh& I979-I9SI. Indiana. State. Boasut o& Health, M4. 
Augmented by & 19M data from Indiana State. Boand oj Health, Octobeti 7985. 



The total number of births In Indiana decreased from 99,379 
In 1970 to 80,648 In 1976, Increased to 88,420 In 1980 and then 
declined again to 79,883 In 1984. The largest part of the 1970 to 
1984 decrease was In the number of White babies, which fell from 
90,114 In 1970 to only 70,931 In 1984 (a 21.3% decrease). 
However, the number of Non-White babies born remained relatively 
stable, starting with 9,265 in 1970 (9.3% of total births) and 
ending with 8,952 In 1984 (11.2% of total births). This uneven 
change Is due to higher fertility rates for minorities during 
this period of time, which is expected to continue. The growing 
numbers of births to Hispanic mothers is not available, as the 
Indiana Board of Health data shows only White and Non-White 
births. However, the fertility rate (as well as the growth rate) 
of HI span Ics Is known to be the highest of all ethnic groups. 

The fertility rates (births as a percent of fertile female 
population) declined markedly from 1970 to 1982 for both Whites 
and Non-Whites. As a result, the fertility rate ratio (Non-White 
to White) has also declined. It should be noted, however, that 
the fertility rate of Non-Whites is stl 1 1 higher than that of 
Whites. 
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The gradual Increase In the size of the Minority population 
In Indiana Is based In large part on the higher birth rates of 
Non-White women and the fact that a higher percentage of them are 
In the fertility age range. As shown earlier In Table 2, all 
minorities amounted to about 8.9% of the total population In 1980 
and grew to nearly 9.5% In 1985. However, between 1982 and 1984, 
fewer than 89 percent of all births were White while 11.2 percent 
were Non-White. 



Indiana's minority 
10 percent. Is rel- 

over a half-million 



Those who might think that the size of 
population, now slightly less than 
atlvely "small", should note that 
"The minority population Is already well 
persons, 

"One out of every four babies being born In the four counties 
with the largest populations Is Non-White, 

"One out of every six babies being born In the twenty-two 

counties which have more than 1,000 Minorities In their 
populations Is Non-White, and 

"These Non-White representation rates are growing. 



From 1979 to 1984, almost 80 percent of Non-White births 
occurred In the 4 selected counties shown In Table 7. The fer- 
tlllty rates (births as a percent of the female population In the 
fertile ages 15 through 44) were also higher for these 4 counties. 







TABLE 7 








BIRTHS* BY RACE FOR INDIANA AND SELECTED COUNTIES 
FOR THREE-YEAR PERIOD, 1982-1984 




Geographic Area 


Number of Births 


Percent of a 1 1 


Births 


Total 


White Non-White 


Total 


White Non-White 


1 nd 1 ana 


244,550 


217,175 27,375 


100.0% 


88.8% 


11.2% 


Selected Counties 
Marion County 
Lake 
A1 len 
St . Joseph 


39,823 
24,521 
14,061 
10,535 


29,503 10,320 
16,666 7,855 
12,070 1,991 
8,865 1,370 


100.0% 
100.0 
100.0 
'00.0 


74. 1% 
68.0 
85.8 
84.2 


25.9% 
32.0 
14.2 
15.9 


4 County Total 
% of Racial Group 


88,940 
36.4% 


67,104 21,836 
30.9% 79.8% 


100.0% 


75 . 4% 


24.6% 


SOURCE: Indiana Statz Bocuid oi Health, Octobzn 1985. 



In Indiana In 1980 the number of children for every thousand 
women of standard child-bearing age was higher for Minorities 
than for Whites. For every thousand women (by ethnic group) 15 
through 24 years old, the number of children for Minorities (570) 
was almost twice the White number (332). The number of children 
for Minorities was also much higher than for Whites for both the 
25 through 34 age-group (1,911 vs. 1607) and the 35 through 44 
age-group (3,196 vs. 2,725). One exception Is that the number of 
Oriental American children was much lower than even for Whites. 
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1 2. EDUCATION TRENDS 




A. Adult Educational Levels 

With the rapidly Increasing ethnlc-mlnor lty pop- 
ulations, one concern Is the relatively low educational 
attainment levels of adults. Except .for Asian Ameri- 
cans (who tend to be well-educated)-', ethnl c-mlnor 1 ty 
adults are much less-well educated than White adults; 
this Is especially true for Spanish persons. **27 Edu- 
cational level patterns of minorities In Indiana para- 
llel those of the U.S. In general. (See Table 8 on the 
next page . ) 

According to the 1980 Census, of the 133 million 
adults 25 years of age or older In the United States, 
almost one-third had obtained at least one year of 
post-high school education, with one out of six ob- 
taining four or more years. However, much higher per- 
centage of Whites (33%) and Oriental Americans (50%) 
obtained at least one year of higher education than did 
HIspanlcs (16%), Blacks (22%), or Native Americans 
(24%). 

Of the 3 million adults In Indiana, only one-fourth had one 
? r m 27 e . Y. ears of h, 9 her education, which Is well below the U.S. 
(or Mid-West) averages. Oriental Americans and Whites again had 
h gher percentages achieving at least one year of higher educa- 
tion than did HIspanlcs, Blacks, or Native Americans. In con- 
trast, a higher percentage of Hispanic adults, as well as Native 
American and Black adults, had less than a high school education 
than did Oriental American or White adults. 

The educational levels of Indiana adults also varied across 
count es. For example, when examining the four highest populated 
counties In Indiana, while the percentage of total population 
with one or more years of higher education was 32 percent for 
Allen County and 31 percent for Marlon County, It was only 22 
percent for Lake County and 28 percent for St. Joseph County. 
Similarly, the percentage of HIspanlcs with such education was 
highest for Marlon and Allen Counties and lower for Lake and St. 
Joseph Counties. (Lake County contains the largest percentage of 
all Indiana Hispanic adults.) Conversely, the percentage of 
Blacks with one or more years of higher education was highest for 
St. Joseph and Lake Counties but slightly lower for Allen and 
Marlon Counties. 
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-Paul Clancy, "141% Gtunoth ion. A&laM m tkz USA." USA Today, Thwuday, 

2/ Oct. 10, 1985. 

-John S. Lang 6 Jeannyz Thornton, "The. VitappzasUng 8o*de/t." U.S. Hem 6 

3/ WonU Repose, Aug. 19, 198B, pp. 30-31. 

- AP Kvivuz, "Hapanic Population Glowing Fa&t. " USA Todau . Thwuday, 
Jan. 30, 1986, p. 3A. 
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TABLE 8 

Bv WSHEST EDUCATIONAI I FyFI ATTMNFP 



Total 
White 
Black 
H t span t c 
Native Amer. 
Asian & Pac. 
Isle. 



United States 



El em. 


Hiqh 


School 


Col leae 


0-8 


1 - 3 


4 


1 - 3 


4+ 


18.3% 


15.3% 


34.6% 


15.7% 


16.2% 


16.6 


14.6 


35.7 


16.0 


17. 1 


27.0 


21 .8 


29.3 


13.5 


8.4 


45.7 


16.4 


22.0 


10.4 


5.5 


25.0 


19.5 


31.3 


16.5 


7.7 


16.4 


8.8 


24.7 


17.2 


32.9 



_N=_ 

132,835,687 
1 14,290,384 
13,195,318 
2,497,504 
715,458 
2, 137,023 



Indiana 



Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native Amer. 
Asian & Pac. 
Isle. 



El em. 
0-8 

16.6% 
16. 1 
21.0 
41 .5 
21.5 
13.3 



High 


Schoo 1 


Col lege 




1 - 3 


4 


1 - 3 


4+ 


N= 


17. 1% 


41.7% 


12. 1% 


12.5% 


3,135,772 


16.6 


42.4 " 


12. 1 


12.8 


2,903,445 


24.7 


34.3 


12.9 


7.0 


200,639 


16.6 


26.8 


8.9 


6.3 


13,461 


24.2 


33.3 


14.4 


6.7 


5,238 


9. 1 


19.5 


12.0 


46.0 


12,989 



Four Largest Indiana Counties: 
Marion, Laxe, Alien & St. Joseph 





. El em. 


High School 


Co 1 1 ege 








0 


- 8 


\ - 


3 


4 


1 


- 3 




it 


N= 


Total 
White 


15 


.3% 


17. 


4% 


39. 1% 


13 


.9% 


14 


. 1% 


1,041 


,750 


14 


.0 


16. 


0 


40.4 


14 


. 1 


lS 


.4 


oo3 , 


.069 


Black 


20 


.8 


25. 


0 


34.2 


13 


.2 


6 


.8 


160, 


,702 


H 1 span 1 c 


41 


.5 


18. 


0 


26.7 


8 


.6 


5 


. 1 


10, 


,361 


Native Amer. 


19 


.0 


22. 


0 


31.5 


17 


.6 


10 


.0 


1, 


,850 


Asian & Pac. 


13 


.9 


9. 


1 


18.2 


13 


.8 


45 


.0 


5, 


,771 


Isle 

























SOURCE; 1980 U.S. CewAua Repovti. 



In all of the adult. (25 years old or older) populations 
shown above, a much higher proportion of Whites than Blacks 
completed high school, proportionately more Blacks are high 
school dropouts, and a higher proportion of Asian Americans have 
attained a bachelors or higher degree. (See Section 2C.) 
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B. K-12 Enrol Impnt 



H-^,i TI ? e num 5 er ? f P ubl,c school students In Indian* as. been 
declining and, with the exception of cyclical periods of retrace- 
5SSi\!!2 ? roJected to continue to decline to at least the year 
?2 l^IS+Ll fl 5! re , !) ' However ' the percent of Minority students 
s projected to Increase throughout the foreseeable future. Each 

w?V? r ™ a< ?! '? aS a ^ h, ? her Proportion of minority students, which 
will resuit In a higher proportion of Minorities 'in upper grades 
3n ? am ? n ? h l 9h SCh001 graduates In the years to come. Examples 
wntcn Illustrate these findings are presented below for enroll- 
ments In the 1st, 8th and 12th grades. 



TABLE 9 ' 

ENROLLMENT OF INDIANA STUDENTS IN 1ST, 8TH & 12TH GRADES 
BY WHITE & MINORITY GROUPS FOR YEARS 1985 AND 200$ 

Al 1 * 
Ml nor 1 1 les 



Grade 


Year 


Total 
Number 


White 
Non-H 1 span 1 c 


1st 
Grade 


1984 
2004 


76,254 
69, 101 


'55,289 
56,753 




Change 


-7, 153 


-8,536 


8th 
Grade 


1984 
2004 


79,906 
66,027 


70,379 
54.973 




Change 


-13,879 


-15,406 


12th 
Grade 


1984 
2004 


68,646 
58,961 


61 ,470 
50,539 




Change 


-9,685 


- 1 0 , 93 1 



10,965 
12.348 
+1 ,383 

9,527 
1 1 .054 
+1 ,527 



7, 176 
8.422 



+ 1 ,246 



,«„„, ,Pr0jeCt,0n$ 0f '** " ,rmier$ <I985-I990). 8th graders (1985-1997) and 12 graders (1985- 
2000) are based on the nuaber of actual live births through 1984 with the projected nuibers 
of students for later years based on birthing patterns. 



SOURCE: Indiana Dept. otf Educxxtion ElR-1 Rzponti. 



Note that all of the* above projection for 1st, 8th and 12th grade students show 

(1) A decrease In the total nuibers at each grade level, 

(2) A larger decrease of White students than the total decrease, because of 

(3) An Increase In the actual nuabers of Minority students. 

n M H«I he ^ ar ?! r . nU !! ,bers of M,nor «tles In the successively lower 

82? h??E t 5I:. trend WH1 acce l*rate over time. Note a^so 

that, by the year 2004, about 18% of the first grade class wl? 
be made up of Minorities. However, some counties, such as 
Marlon, Lake, Allen* St. Joseph and Vanderburgh, will have much 
higher ratios of minorities to White students. (The Indianapolis 
school system Is already more than 507. Minority.) 
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Projections of 12th graders and high school graduates show 
that a rather steady decline can be anticipated. There were 
approximately 68,600 students In the 12th grade In 1984-85 and 
66,300 graduates. With a few minor bumps, a decl Ine to almost 
59,000 students In the 12th grade Is projected by the year 2004 
(a 14% reduction) . 




Figure 1 
ward trend of 



on the next page 
tota 1 numbers of 



graphical ly 
students 1 n 



grades : actua 1 numbers 
through the year 2004. 
actually grow over this 
tlon of the total. The 
Indicate the proportion 
time. 



Illustrates the down- 
the 1st, 8th and 12th 



from 1978 thru 1984, projected numbers 
However, the numbers of Minority students 
period, thereby becoming a larger propoi — 
larger numbers at each lower grade level 
of Minorities will become larger over 
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C. Secondary School Dropout 
( 1 ) Genera I S f tuat t on 

Of special concern with an Increasing proportion of ethnic- 
mlnorlty public school students are their higher secondary educa- 
tion dropout rates. Although the graduation rates of Black and 
Spanish persons seem to have Improved slightly since the mid- 
1970s, these groups' rates are still well below the rate for 
White students.-' According to the 1980 U.S. Census, secondary 
school dropout Is especially high for Hispanic and Native Ameri- 
can students. Moreover, ethnlc-mlnor Ity students (except for 
Asian Americans) are more likely to be retained at a grade level 
rather than being promoted to the next one along with their 
class. 

In a major survey of educators, a profile of high school 
dropouts has been formulated: 

High school drop-outs have a rather typical profile. They are usually froa low-Income 
or poverty settings, often froa a ■inority group background (although not often Asian- 
American), have very Ion basic academic skills, especially reading and aath. have parents 
who are not high school graduates and who are generally uninterested in the child's pro- 
gress in school, and do not provide a support system for acadeiic progress. English is 
often not the aajor language spoken In the hoae. and uny are children of single parents. 
Dropouts are heavier aaong aales than few lei - sales tend to leave school to get a Job 
(Nhich usually turns out to be a failure), while females tend to drop out in order to have 
a child. Drop-outs are generally bored In school, they perceive thease Ives accurately as 
failures in the school culture, and are usually very alienated froa school." 

One widely-held view among the Interviewed educators was 
that Intervention occurs too late during a student's development, 
with certain parts of the profile of the dropout-prone student 
visible as early as the third grade. "To a I low these sores to 
fester until the eleventh gcade Is to virtually guarantee that 
the student will drop out."-' 

Many localities have developed excellent drop-out prevention prograas. Particularly 
useful are ths prograas which coabine intensive, individualized training in the basic 
skills with work-related projects. Vocational education and work-study strategies seea to 
work well, as does the "alternative high school" pattern. When the relation between 
education and work becoaes clear, aost of these potential drop-outs can be motivated to 
stay in school and perfora at a higher level. 

. . . More and aore sophisticated counselling was aentioned often, as was a variety of 
efforts to coordinate the work of faaily. school and social welfare agencies in keeping 
potential drop-outs in school, and increasing their educational success. 

He also discovered a widespread concern that the current state of state-based "refora" 
legislation will only increase the group of push-outs to be added to the drop-outs. Elim- 
inating low performers froa the public schools was seen as a way of displacing the pro- 
blea. not solving it. Out of school, these students present aore- of a social and econoaic 
problem than they do IN schools. If there were other institutions that foraed a "safety 



- Ca*neg.te Foundation ion. thz Advancement o& Teaching, "Planning ion. thz 

2/ Futtviz." Change.. May/Junz 1985, pp. 37-32. 

-Hafuold L. HodgfUMon, Ml Onz System. VmognaphicA oj Education, 

tUndzngattm th/iough Gnaduatz ScnpoJC . Thz I.titctae jo* Educational 
q LzadzA&tUp, Inc., WaihLngton, V.C., 1985, pp. JJ-Jf. 
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nit' to catch the drop-outs froa schools, one light feel differently about It But 
no such safety net exists, at least for educational purposes. 

. . .Key to all of these early Intervention prograas Is soae fora of hoae support.^ 

(2) Indiana Dropouts 

During the 1984-85 school year there were 20,680 dropouts 
from grades 7 through 12. This Indicates a dropout rate of 4 
percent of the 461,445 students. This dropout rate V! an in-' 
crease over 1981-82 and represents a reversal of a prJvlSuiTy 
2!f r !? 8,n ? ™ te V Significantly, the dropout rate Is much h gi 
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f <Z ? ,n ?^ y o2 t,Jden S 5 ; For exampfe; thr^opout^rate'for GI fun- 
ics In 1984-85 was 8.8%, which compares to only 4.2% of White 
!£V?h n T!\ The l° we »t rate (3.4%) Is enjoyed by Asian students, 
which Is lower than that of Whites or of any other minority.) 
Unless someth ng Is done to correct the higher dropout rates of 
certain Minorities, the overall State rate will go up as the 
numbers of Minorities continue to Increase over time. 

During the 1984-85 school year,, students In the upper 25% of 
their class had a dropout rate of only .70 percent; this compares 
with a dropout rate of 10.34 percent for the lowest 25% of stu- 
dents which have a high proportion of Minorities. Of course, 
dropping out of high school Is related to higher unemployment 
rates and lower wages (See Section 5 on Employment). 
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TABLE 10 

•TUOBNT WITHDRAWAL FROM GRADES 7-12-^ FOR 
NO I ANA BY ETHNIC GROUP*' 1978-79 TO 1984-85 



Al I Ethnic Groups 

# of Dropouts 

# Enrol Iment 
% Dropouts 



1978-79 

28,237 
540,939 
5.2% 



White, NonHlspanlc 

# of Dropouts 23,504 

# Enrollment 480,584 
% Dropouts 4.9% 

Black. NonHlspanlc 

# of Dropouts 3,392 

# of Enrol Iment 51,490 
% Dropouts 7.6% 

Hispanic 

# of Dropouts 684 

# of Enrol Iment 6,748 
% Dropouts 10.1% 



1980-81 


1982-83 


1984-85 


12,001 
501,213 
4.6% 


18,483 
471,836 
3.9% 


20,680 
461,445 
4.5% 


18,899 
444,456 
4.3% 


15,259 
416,760 
3.7% 


17,055 
405,963 
4.2% 


3,464 
48,017 
7.2% 


2,655 
46,273 
5.7% 


2,827 
46,105 
6.1% 


467 
6,403 
7.3% 


474 
6,158 
7.7% 


576 
6,533 
8.8% 



out-oi-ltatz, not zn/ioiting in cuAAznt school yea*. ii.z., viithdJumal 
2 1 a-itoA. pnzviouA school ywi) . 
— Ethnic, g/ioup numbvu may not add up to total* because o& mining data. 

SOURCE: 



Studznt Onopout Data [ElH'6'Tabulatiom) , Indiana Dipt, oi Education, 
Vivi&ion oj Education al Injoxmation 6 ReAeatcfe, 7 935. 
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0. Cot leoo Enrollment 
(I) General Situation 

M mfirwm art ctaejln mmrt ll*ly aunt* wrk Nrct It 
MMNvy If Helm It It li taeftltlvt li Utrtetm a* ritililifl 
e»tr*lt leattritt. Tin, li t f mn m wm tfftetlvt ptrtklpttlon 
It mmmtyy eJNitlii It critical it tat fttort Nunle mt mill 
wll -total tf llflCM. 




^ -. y^j* 1 — g*—' toU It m mcndl* if cirre* tastrt if tto vorkforet. 
„ A *m "« mrcmlaji tf in Mini wn force, lit t*citlo* if 

Itermltiiy tearta* fir I* fittrt tcomlc ml toclil 
wltollty tf lit Mtft.l/f», s ( |f) 

Participation In postsecondery education It •specialty crlt- 
I col for Indiana which teams to be experiencing a net loss (ap- 
proximately 10%) of college-bound students. - 1 ™ 

. ? hn ?.? h# rHJWto#r °* "'Oh school graduates (and thus, poten- 
tial Immediate college-bound students) has substantially de- 
fr*** #d ^ ,,nc ? l97 *-*° l« projected to continue Its decline, 
the number of graduating high school Minority students has been 
IncreMifM both numerically and proportionately, especially among 
BiacKe.o-c However, the college enrollment of White high school 
graduates hoe been Increasing slightly numerically and propor- 
*i2net«'y» while Minority enrollment also Increased but peaked In 
1980 and has^tlnce declined, especially for Black high school 
graduates. w ' Minorities are becoming Increasingly under- 
represented In post secondary education, except for Asian Americans 



In Indiana, Black college enrollment declined almost 16 
percent from 1960-81 to 1 964-85. This decline Is especially 
important to Indiana because of the Increasing representation of 
Minorities In the potential college-bound population and because 
of Indiana's college attendance rate being well below that of 



i/lattam CmmUkUm (on fUgat* Education, Ajsjatfjcgg (Owf*), IndionopcLU, Ik, 

•/ NMCA, IfM. 

•/ Mat {final Pat+t). UmVokkt Tat C attojc inbutmu Examination BoaM. W. 9, iftJT 
-'HnXOi U Hoda k O u o n . kU Omt SaUtmt Vmoguykiu oi Education. tLndcJuyucttn tivuwh 

JlmM umSSOm (at fUfftc* Education, UmL gtpau on jUaonUu Study* Va^titimtion. 

mj atv. IfM. 

aria* MBMttt, JleemeaYfe taptkatumt InULeatUnu jo*. Educational Votbtsi {Rtpont oi the. 
Jf" 55.^!* w at< t t ahtft i 04 Ckanalng Vknic P5paEZZ5u S3 BBFTap^cattmi Jot 
OaaMt^ S o so a to eo* F St&caaaaifcy Shcattomtf rVKcy"). Awtfeait CouncU on 
f fr grtf fr •< Nncatiomt Onaan lt atlon Uadtfu, aid InUUutt ion Educational 

m» iateaualp, ftfj. 

"K 1 * ?5*f • "to^watiftOi eatf FcastaC Qowumtnt Scott Um i* EnioAexng Ondvi to B00U 
v jygfgj"«*^tat." J* mi StkattJcttnnaL-ThaMAdaM- Aug.tlm5. p. 4f. 

Jsm. Is, IfM. Iletieat (Wntoa fat Ugfcet taae aTOe ITOH ^ 
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the nation ,§/ 6Q percent ver9u9 82 percent for Ind .- na and the 
U.S., respectively, In 1982, ranking Indiana 33rd. 27 

Two other phenomena of major Importance have also been ob- 
served. fJxi£, a growing proportion of enrol Iment-ln higher 
education Is shifting from full-time to part-time. 27 This de- 
?' I 8 ••PfcUUy Important for the future because more than 
half the higher education enrollment of the two fastest growing 
ethnic groups (Asian American and Hispanic) Is part-time — and 
the other ethnic groups are not far behind. 

SfiSfiQg, enrollment In four-year Institutions has been declining 
while enrollment In two-year Institutions has been Increasing. 
This decline occurred for all major ethnic groups, except Hlspan- 
Ics and Native American, who were already predominately enrolled 
In two-year Institutions (this latter was also the case with low 
socio-economic status students )•"■' From 1976 to 1982 total en- 
rollment In four-year colleges grew Just under 8 percent while 
total enrol Iment In two-year colleges grew more than 21 percent. 
For Minorities the four-year growth was 15 percent, while the two- 
year growth was 30 percent. These national trends apply also to 
Indiana where a higher proportion of Black students were pursuing 
certificate and associate degree educational levels In 1982 than 
In 1980. 37 Finally, the under representation of Minorities In 
higher education has become extended beyond the four- and two- 
year Inst It I tut Ions to a 1 1 postsecondary educational programs. IS/ 

One of the most frequently Identified "causes" for low Minor- 
ity participation In b 1 ghar . educat 1 on Is Inadequate or Inappro- 
priate financial aid. 2 ' 5 ' 7 ' 13 ' ™ 7 Financial aid Is necessitated 
by Inadequate socio-economic resources,^"-' often made worse by 
fluctuating economic conditions.^* 7 Because of the student's 
socio-economic background, the mix within the financial aid pack- 
age Is also highly Important: grants, loans, work-study, etc.*' 
M A debt load of up to $10,000 at the conclusion of a four-year 
degree program can prove a very strong deterrent to a lower 



1/w. Vance Gnant 6 Leo J. Eaten, WgtAt oj Education StatiiticA. Washington, P.C.: 

mnsSzr, mi, p. rr. 

t Boand. 

Excellence r The Educational Statu* oj Black jMfUeaM, 
le Examination Boand, 7955. (See Attachment I.) 

— Vatt/Ue. Lee, AaceA* to'HiaheA Education'. The Expedience o£ Black*, Hi*panic* and Lou 

Socio-Economic Status White*. Wa*hington, P.C. : Ametccan Council on Education, 
I*/ VixUion oi Policy Analy&i* and Ke&eaach, May 79*5. (See Attachment III.) 

— American Council, on Education, "Vim Outlook, ion UinoiUiu in HigheA Ed Continue*. " 

iUahtK Education 6 National kijaiM, Vol. 34 [No. 19), Oct. 14, 19*5, pp. 7,5. 
i,/ WSSSJBER oj the ACE] 

—'Scott JaAchik, *VecJUnz in Entailment o£ Ztack* Seen Unle** Statu StaAt New ?Koajtam*." 
jj, The Chronicle, oj JUahe/i Education, Jan. ft, 79*6. 

— JoAepn W«m. The EnfuJUment OA Black Student* in Hiahex Education Can VecJUne* Be 

P^eventetff TKe Souxhexn Regional Education Boahd, J9S5. (Reported in The runauz 
Exponent, fAidau, Jan. 14, 79*6) 
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Income person whose annual family Income Is half that amount;'^ 
(pp. 13-14) Another causal factor Is the lack of a perceived 
relationship between a college degree and a good Job, 2 ** 7 and "It 
Is most difficult for a low Income minority young person to take 
a long term view when he or she has Immediate needs for funds to 
support themselves and/or their faml 1y".-'(p. 16) In addition, 
there of tecn^ex 1 sts Inadequate high school academic and career 
counseUngJJr"- and thus Inadequate or Incorrect academic prepara- 
tion,— as well .as higher admissions standards of educa- 
tional Institutions.- 4 *' 

With the decrease In the number of high school graduates, 
another explanation for lower participation rates Is greater 
competition for the students' secylces, especially by the armed 
forces and business or Industry, 6 ' However, offsetting some of 
the losses of high school graduates participation, will be an 
Increase In the numbers of adults participating In higher educa- 
t I ona 1 efforts . 

Lifelong learning Is here today for about half of the Aaerlcan adult population - 
ready or not. Colleges and universities are a part of this picture, but only a part.... 
Given the demography plus the disaggregation of the providers of educational services, the 
portion of the total pie for colleges and universities will continue to decline... 

It Is also clear that for the next decade, the only growth area In education will be 
In adult and continuing education, with Increases In eleientary schools In certain 
regions.. ...This Is why by 1992, half of all college students will be over 25 and 201 will 
be over 35.^ (pp.3, 16) 

A strong growth aarket In higher education during the decade will be the adult 
learner - probably a worker, probably a head of household, and probably a woaan or ilnor- 
lty....And higher education has lost and will continue to lose "sarket share" as the nuaber 
of adults engaged In serious education and training prograas continues to Increase.... The 
other alternative Is to stick with f Millar programs and students, as.. long as Institutions 
plan for a sutler student body with very different character lstlcsrMp.6) 

Increasing Minority enrollment (admission) In higher educa- 
tion Is only the first step, however. Students who participate 
must persist and graduate In their educational programs.-^ 7 
Reasons for dropping out of higher education tend to be the same 
ones as those keeping other potential students from even enrol- 
ling, such as Insufficient funds, I nadequate M 1 gh school prepara- 
tion for college, and Inadequate counseling**', as well as a 
scarcity of appropriate role models 6 ' I4 ' and social /cultural 
adjustment problems. 27 



College retention and graduation Is especially serious for 
Minorities and low socio-economic status (SES) Whites who, since 
1975 have been twice as likely as hlgh-SES Whites to no longer be 
enrolled two years afte- entrance. Although Blacks' college 
graduation rates Increased significantly from the .mid-1960s 
through I970,- 1 -' they have declined since 1975. ^ Moreover, 
while enrollment In two-year Institutions has been Increasing, 
retention rates are lower than for four-year Institutions, espe- 
cial ly for Black students.-*^ 
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"In our Increasingly technological society, choice of fields 
Is an Important dimension of equal lty"*'(p.6) . Although over the 
past decade Blacks have become more similar to Whites In the 
fields of study In which they receive their higher education 
degrees, at each postsecondary educational level Blacks .are under- 
represented In math- and science-related degree fields.-"*' 
Rather, degrees of Blacks are st 1 1 1 concentrated In education. 
the humanities, and the social sciences, where M 1 A ries tend to 
be lowest and unemployment r ates highest of degree occupatl^a. 
These occupational choices are Influenced by, among other things, 
parental education and their own early educational preparation 
and achievement. 

...Ht need to aeke e Hjor co«ltaent, as educators, to see that all our students In 
higher education have the opportunity to perfora academically at a high level. There will 
be barriers of color, language, culture, attitude that will be areater than any we have 
faced before, as Spanish-speaking students are Joined by those froa Thailand and Vletnaa. 
The task will be not to lower the standards but to Increase the effort. To do so will be 
to the direct benefit of all Aaerlcans, as a new generation of people becoae a part of our 
fabric, adding the high level of energy and creativity that has always been characteristic 
of groups who are aaklng their way In Aaerlca. Their nuabars are now so large that If they 
do not succeed, all of us will have dlalnlshed futures. That Is the new reallty.^lp.18) 
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(2) College Enrollment In Indiana 

As stated In the previous section, the college 
attendance rates of Indiana high school graduates 
have persistently fallen below National and Mid- 
western Regional averages. However, there have been 
d/fferences In what types of postsecondary Institu- 
tions are Included In calculating the "college" or 
"postsecondary" attendance rates. Table 11 Illustrates this 
point. Therefore, It (s necessary, when comparing rates, to 
assure that the same defined populations are Included or excluded. 



TABLE 11 

INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ' COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATES 



1984 GRADUATES - 67.445 






1985 GRADUATES 


- M.904 


Nuiber of 








Nuaber of 






Graduates 


emulative emulative 


Type of 


Graduates 


emulative 


emulative 


Enrolling 


Nuaber 


Percent 


Institution 


Enrolling 


Nuaber 


Percent 


24,063 


24,063 


35.71 


4-Year 


24,261 


24,261 


37.41 


3,280 


27,343 


40.5 


< 4-Year 


2,978 


27,239 


42.0 


5,271 


32,614 


48.4 


Voc'l.-Tech 


5,065 


32,304 


49.8 


1,787 


34,401 


51.0 


Business 


1,925 


34,229 


51.9 


944 


35,345 


52.4 


Nursing 


847 


35,076 


54.0 


3,641 


38,986 


57.8 


Nilitary 


3,576 


38,652 


59.5 



SOURCE: Indiana Vepcuttrnznt oi Education, Viv. oi Educational Iniownation 
and Ra6eot.cn, JndLanapota> , In. 



The above data show that although fewer H.S. graduates were 
enrolled in the five listed types of post-secondary Institutions 
In 1985 than In 1984, a higher percent of graduates attended 
these Institutions In 1985 than In 1984. Of course this Is 
because the number of graduates decreased from 67,445 In 1984 to 
64,904 In 1985. The largest percentage and numerical enrollment 
Increases were in 4-year institutions (which is a change over 
previous years, when the 1 ess-than-4-year institutions gained 
most). Business schools and military service also showed gains 
in 1985 over the previous year. 

For a review of college enrollments In Indiana from 1977-78 
to 1984-85, see Table 12 on the following page. 
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TABLE 12 

INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION RATES* 
HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT, AND MILITARY ENL I STMENT: 

1977-78 TO 1984-85 



Graduates Enrolled In Higher Education Institutions^ 



School 
Year 


Total 
Nuafaer of 
Graduates 


Total 
Nuaber Percent" 


4-yr. 
Inst. 


Percent 
Voc'l/ 
Tech. 


1977-78 


77,134 


33,834 


43.861 


32.88% 


5.301 


1978-79 


77,418 


34,765 


44.911 


33.371 


5.40| 


1979-80 


75,639 


34,250 


45.281 


32.901 


5.871 


1980-81 


75,557 


36,928 


48.871 


34.911 


7.031 


1981-82 


76,032 


35,098 


46.161 


32.321 


6.691 


1982-83 


72,560 


35,615 


49.081 


34.121 


7.361 


1983-84 


67,445 


35,345 


52.411 


35.681 


7.821 


1984-85 


64,904 


35,076 


54.041 


37.381 


7.811 



Percent 

Business 
jchooi^ 

2.171 
1.981 
2.151 
2.341 

2.281 
2.391 
2.651 
2.971 



Percent 
Nursing 
School 



1.201 
1.06 
1.161 
1.231 

1. 321 
1.381 
1.401 
1. 301 



Percent 

Other 

Inst. 

2.321 
3.091 
3.201 
3.431 

3.551 
3.831 
4.861 
4.591 



HIHtary 
Enllsttent 
iiuaoer percent 



2,010 2.611 

1,941 2.511 

2,267 3.001 

2,852 3.781 

3,148 4.141 

3,971 5.471 

3,641 5.401 

3,576 5.511 



j.RzgultVi + [mli-tMm) ipzciat gfiaduatu, excluding GEDT gtiaduatu. 
V .Excluding mHUaAy enlUtmwt. 
— PeAXL&nt oi gnaduatu. 

SOURCE'. Indiana Vqpt. orf Education, Vlvi&ton orf Educational Information and 
KUtaAch, InaUanapotU, In. 



The numbers of Indiana high school graduates declined 14. 6% 
(11,128 students) between 1981-82 and 1984-85 (from 76,032 to 
64,904). With a few aberatlons, this decline Is projected to 
continue to drop, falling below 50,000 by the year 2,000 (also 
see Figure 1 In Sectlon2). However, since 1981-82 there has been 
an Increase In the percentage of high school graduates attending 
higher education Institutions from 45% to 54%, so that the num- 
Sf r nn« ho have enrol 1ed have remained relatively constant at about 
35,000. It Is expected that this number win begin a decline In 
the Imminent future. Part of the loss wl 1 1 probably be filled by 
an Increasing number of working adults and part-time students. 

The numbers (and percentages) of minorities attending 
various Indiana Institutions of higher education vary 
significantly (see Table 13 on the next pag e ) . 
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TABLE 13 

ENROLLMENT AT SELECTED INDIANA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
RANKED BY NON-FOREIGN MINORITY REPRESENTATION! 1984 

(Institutions with more than 80 Minority students) 





Total 










.MINORITIES 
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Percent Percent 


: percent 


Institution 


Nuaber 


Vhlte 


All Minorities 


Percent 


Perci 


snt 


Native i 


AsK 


in 


Foreign 


1 ■ AAA % 

(1001) 


Huaber | Tota! 


Huaber I Total 


Black 


Hlspi 


inic 


Aier. 


Aaei 


. 


Student/ 


Martin Center College 


140 


1 f 
II 


/•SI 


129 


9Z.I1 


92.lt 
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Clark College 
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9IC 
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4Q*4 


i no 
3U0 
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91.4 


55.7 
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76 8 
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49. 4 


91 C 
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6.325 
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14 9 
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. 1 


ISU - Terre Hunt* 
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9.185 


79 1 
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1 144 7 
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IU.4 
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88 4 
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10 5 

IV. J 


7 C 
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9 

• 4 


9 0 
4.U 




1 0 
1 aU 


Marian Pnltanai 
nor i an ujiicyc 


1 |U44 


917 


87.8 
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10 5 

1 V. «# 


Q 4 
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8.4 
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Purdue - V. LAfAvette 


31.852 

J 1 *OJ4 


28,395 


89.1 


1,956 
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3 0 
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.2 
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4.7 


IVTC - Kokoao 


1.388 


1,303 


93.9 


85 


6.1 


4 6 






.4 








Vlncennes Univ. 


6.688 


6,144 


91.9 


404 


6.0 


5.5 






.0 






2.1 


IU - South Send 


5,442 


5,142 


94.5 


281 


5.2 


3.9 






.1 






.3 


IVTC - Wabash Valley 


1,667 


1,583 


95.0 


84 


5.0 


3.6 






.5 








IUPU - Fort Wayne 


10,171 


9,648 


94.9 


486 


4.8 


3.5 






.1 






.4 


Ball St. Univ. 


17,370 


16,401 


94.4 


787 


4.5 


3.2 






.3 






1.0 


Purdue - North Central 


2,616 


2,508 


95.9 
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4.1 


2.4 
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U. of Evansvllie 


4,208 


3,825 


90.9 


149 


3.5 


2.8 






.1 






5.6 


IU - KokOM 


2,499 


2,408 


96.4 


86 


3.4 


1.8 






.4 






.2 


ISU - Evansvllie 


3,848 


3,692 


95.9 


126 


3.3 


2.7 






.1 






.8 


Valparaiso Univ. 


3,958 


3,753 


94.8 


114 


2.9 


1.4 






.4 






2.3 


IU - Southeast 


4,399 


4,283 


97.4 


108 


2.5 


1.8 






.2 






.2 



* Not included In Wkcte oi ItinonJUUu ' data, but included U Total Number. 

SouAzzi U.S. Dept. oi Education'* OHict ion. Civil JUgnU. Rqpottzd in 
ChAoniclz oj HigheA Education, Pec. 5, 7984, p. 73. 



Minority enrollment In Indiana higher education Is spread throughout a number and 
variety of Institutions. The largest concentrations (percentages) of minority students 
in 1984 were found In Martin Center College, Clark College, IVTC-Northwest , lU-North- 
west, Calumet College, IVTC-Central , and Purdue-Calumet. However, the largest numbers 
of minority students were found In lUPU-IndlanapolIs, IU-Bloomington, and Purdue - West 
Lafayette. Note also that 12.9 percent (3426) of IVTC'S 26,576 students were minori- 
ties, compared to 8.0 percent of Indiana's total number of students In higher education. 
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An excellent summary statement concerning the Impact on 
higher education that Increasing proportions of Blacks and 
Htspantcs In Indiana's population will have Is contained In the 
following excerpt from the most recent annual report of the 
Indiana Commission for Higher Education: 

Increasing Minority Enrollment In Higher Education 

After reaching a peak enrollment of 20,711 (7.7X of total enrollment) In 1980-81, black 
enrollment in Indiana higher education has declined each succeeding year. In 1983-84, the 
percentages of Blacks enrolled in higher education was 6.7% of total enrollment. Meanwhile 
In 1980 Blacks represented 7.61 of those In the age group 15-19. The general trend In 
participation in higher education by Hispanics is even worse. 

hi sSnorities becoae a large percentage of the Indiana work force- the education of 
minorities in Indiana becomes increasingly iaportant for the future econoeic and social 
vitality of the state. 



Conclusion; Increased and tore effective participation in higher education by Indiana's 
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3. STUDENT ACADEMIC PREPARATION | 



9 

ERIC 



A. Tested Abi 1 Itv or Ach j evement 

(1) Reading Proficiency: National Assessment. 

The past decade and a half has btftn a period of considerable change and turaoll In 
Aaerlcan education. The social and educational reforis of the late 1960s and early 1970s 
were followed first by the back to basics aoveaent, and later by the reaffirmation of 
traditional acadeaic goals as the central focus of schooling. The trends In reading 
proficiency between 1971 and 1984 suggest that these broad aoveaents have Indeed had their 
effects on laproved student achleveaent.i/(p. 7) 

This National Assessment generally found better reading proficiency for stu- 
dents tested (among 9, 13 and 17-year olds) but, significant to this study, report- 
ed major differences between average reading proficiency among White, Black and 
H I span c student s .1/ These differences in scores are apparent in Table 14 and 
Figures 2A and 3, where it can be seen that the reading proficiency of Black and 
Hispanic students, despite some Improvement, Is approximately the same as White 
students three to four years younger. Thus, minority students tend to read at 
approximately one proficiency level below White students. 



TABLE 14 

READING PROFICIENCY TEST SCORES - 



Nat i ona 1 Aver. 
By Race: 
White 
Hispanic 
Black 



9- year-olds 
213.2 

220. 1 
193.0 
188.4 



13-year-olds 
257.8 

263.4 
239.2 
236.8 



1 7-year-o I ds 
288.2 

294.6 
268.7 
263.5 



"White" incZudu alt AtudntvU not Black on. Hispanic [i.e. teian, Native. AmeUcan}. 
Definitions (range of 0 to 500) 
150 - Rudlientary - carry out staple, discrete reading tasks, 
200 - Basic - understand specific or sequentially-related simple inforiatlon, 
250 - Intermediate - search for specific Inforiatlon, Interrelate Ideas, and lake staple generalizations, 
300 - Adept -- find, understand, sunarize, and explain relatively complicated Inforiatlon, and 
350 - Advanced - synthesize and learn froi specialized and coiplex reading materials. 
NOTE: Computable data jon. Indiana we/ie not available to the. authau. 



Of special concern Is that, among pre -hlgh school students (13-year-olds), 
whereas two of three White students are able to read at the Intermediate level, 
n?I y r SrJ£ iirSr ? ,a ? k , and H, spanlc students are able to do so. Moreover, among 
pre- co liege students (17-year-olds), while almost hajf the White students can 
read at the Adept level, only one of five Black and Hispanic students can do so. 
Finally, critical to the question of ability to do college-level work, of the 17- 
year-olds, only one out of 17 White students and one out of 100 Minority students 
can read at the Advanced-proficiency level. (These prof Icienc/ deficiencies are 
probably sim'.ar for other abilities.) In addition to the Important differences 
in reading proficiencies between ethnic groups, there are also Important differ- 
ences by type of community. The lowest average reading proficiencies are appar- 
ent for students who live in a disadvantaged urban community; scoring slightly 
higher are those In rural communities; and highest scores are made by student In 
advantaged urban communities . See Figure 2 on the next page. 

-National AMUiment o£ Educational ?nognu& , The Read/' a Repo/tt Cand'- ?koqh.u& 
JomAd Excellence in Pun. SchooJU. [Repot* No. J5-R-0I). Vnincztom 



'Xanax. Testing Se*v|ce, 79S5. 



(See Attachment IV.) 
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FIGURE 2A 

Trends in Average Reading Proficiency for White, 
Black, and Hispanic Students by Year of Birth 
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HISPANIC 
YEAR OF BIRTH 



WHITE 



Aflt« OomJbvbtt 1961.63, 70, 74 
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FIGURE 2B 



Trends in Average Reading Proficiency for 
TVpe of Community 
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mi llationii Amsiient of Cduc6tloo8l Proyeis, The Beading Retort tard: Progress Tagrd bttUtw h OurSdioats IBtport to. li-Mll, Princeton: tTS, 1985. 



A comparison of three levels of reading proficiency by age 

and ethnic group reveals: 

•A gradual Improvement from 1971 to 1984, 

•More White studencs score higher at al 1 grade levels, 

•Lower proportions of students score at each higher level, and 

•Only 15% of Black and, 20% of Hispanic (pre-college age) 

17-year-olds, attain an "adept reading proficiency", as do fewer 

than 50% of White students. 



FIGURE 3 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS BY AGE AND ETHNIC GROUP • 
EXHIBITING THREE LEVELS OF READING PROFICIENCY » 1971-1984 



P 9 Ypr"T8Td» --- 




'71 '75 '80 '84 

' No Hispanic data for 1971. 



71 '75 '80 '84 



•71 '75 .'80 '84 



Basic Proficiency — understand specific or sequentially-related simple information; 

lntemedlate Proficiency — search for specific information, interrelate ideas, lake siaple generalizations; 

Adept Proficiency — find, understand, summarize, and explain relatively complicated inforaation. 

SOURCE : National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Card: Progress Toward Excellence In 
Our Schools (Report No. 15-R-01). Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 1985. (See Attachment IV.) 
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The National Assessment made several observations with 
respect to influences on reading proficiency: 

•The Influence of how environment Is apparent from the positive relationship between read- 
ing proficiency and both available reading Mterlal In the hoae and level of parental 
education.... 

•Six or tore hours of TV viewing per day is consistently and strongly related to lower 
reading proficiency for all three age groups, in 1984, fully 27 percent of 9-year-olds 
reported watching tore than six hours of television per day, up froa 18 percent four years 
earlier. 

•in general, students who receive homework assignments and do them tend to read better than 
students uho do not have hoaework or who do not do lt.i/( P . 7) 

However, with respect to developing reading proficiency, "the 
reduction of television watching in and of Itself without substi- 
tuting reading activities, homework, or other related experiences 
seems unlikely to be effectl ve"(p. 55). 
Results from the 1984 assessment 

suggest two agendas for the future: continued special attention to disadvantaged and 
Minority children and Increased eaphasls on higher-level reading skills for all.... 

Yet Improvements In higher-level reading skills cannot coae about siaply by an eaphasls on 
reading Instruction In isolation froa the other work students do In school. To foster 
higher-level literacy skills Is to place a new and special eaphasls on thoughtful, critical 
elaboration of Ideas and understanding drawn froa the Material students read and froa what 
they already know.i/( P , 9) 

(2) Standardized Achievement Tests! National 

In an 2 ? xam,nat,on of the educational status of Black 
Americans, the College Entrance Examination Board observed the 
fol lowing: 

•The educational performance of black students In eleaentary and secondary schools, as 
measured by standardized achievement test scores, rose In many areas over the decade of the 
1970s, but it remained lower than that of non-blacks by 1980. 

• The strongest gains in mathematics and reading test scores were registered by young black 
students, particularly those from urban, disadvantaged communities.... 

• However, gains In mathematics and science were far less substantial than for reading, and 
black 17-year olds showed stable or declining scores on achievement measures In reading, 
mathematics, and sclenc. 

•Black students of al! ^rformed better In the area of mathematical knowledge (factual 
recall) than In the arsa . ^ «iematlcal skills (performing computations and manipulat- 
ions), and least well :n t.« « ea of mathematical applications (the ability to solve 
problems and use rth * reasoning), (pp. 6-7) 



-The College Bocuid, Equality and Excellence: The EdusicuUonat Statu* o£ Black 
AmvUcaM (tfoajt) . New Yoik: The College tn&ia. xce Examination Boa/id, 
Jan. 1985. (See Attachment I.) 
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A high level of academic ability Is especially Important for 
those students who plan or hope to continue their education 
beyond high school. However, ethnic-group differences observed 
with elementary and secondary school students are also evident 
with college students. For example, sophomores In Florida's 
public colleges and universities are required to pass all four 
parts of the state's "College-Level Academic Skills Test" before 
they 3/ n earn an assoc,at e-of-arts degree or continue as Jun- 
iors.-/ i n the March 1985 administration, while 94 percent of 
White sophomores passed all four parts, 84 percent of Hlspanlcs 
and 64 percent of Blacks passed all four. 

Lastly, in a major study of access to higher education in 
1980,- / it has been found that 7 of 10 "hlgh-abl 11 ty" high school 
seniors were still attending college two years after high school 
graduation, compared to only one of four "average-ability" sen- 
iors. Hlgh-abl llty seniors have also been twice as likely to 
major In technical fields than average-ability seniors. More- 
over, students attending four-year colleges have scored higher on 
high school senior-year achievement tests than their two-year- 
college counterparts. Of special Importance to the present re- 
port Is the observation that Black and Hispanic students were the 
least represented high school seniors In the hlgh-abl llty group. 

(3) Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Comparisions: U.S. & IN. 

Since hitting an all-time low in 1980, scores on the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SATs) have" 
steadily but gradually increased through 1985. 5_i6_/ Although the 
greatest Increases have occurred for Minority students (those who 
anticipate a college education), they are still well below those 
for White students. The one exception Involves Oriental Ameri- 
cans, who are comparable to White students. Although students 
since 1980 have been achieving improved SAT scores, their scores 
still remain well below the peak achieved in 1963. Similar 
results have also been observed with American College Testing 
program tests. 
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-Jean Evangelaui, "Sopkonuviei in Flu. Public. College* fku>t Pom a New Tut oi 

ThtU Academic SkUU." The ChfyonixJLe. oj Hiahex Education , July 3, I9<5, p. 10. 

- Valetle Lee, AccUA to Hjgjfjf>E Education: The Expedience, oj Blacfe, Hiipanici 

and Lou SocAjo-Ecjonomic Statu* WhiteA. iiiaihington, V.C.: Amznican QouncAX 
on tducation, Viviiion oi PolLcy Analy*ib and RueaKch, May 1985. 
c, [Set Attachment 111.) 

-'Pat O/tdoven&ky, "SAT6 Up 9, 'Education on Mend'." USA Today, Tuesday, 
Sept. 24, MS. • ! 

- Bateau oi the Cen&ui, Education in the. United Statu: 1940-1983, Special 

Vemoanaphic AnaiuiU [CDS- 1 5-1 f. Washington, v.d U.S. Vept. oft Come/tee.. 
-W.B. St/umgz, "College AdmiMiam Tuting Piogfiam" {ttmonandum) , Indiana, 
Vept. oi Education. Ocfe U, 1983. 
O . 29 



of lte2S?2. 3 f^?L H S21 , ! r, .. t00k ft" 9AT ,n l985 « Th# Proportion 
HJ^SllM taH,f>0 th9 "•• higher than the National evorego, 

£2i2S? I J!2°S!! 2!!!M2?* r J - ' 9 ^ tot « i »AT score wes 906 

.1 ^_ an ^ 875 for Indiana). The distribution by athnlc 
•roupaf Hootl«rt taking tha 1963 SAT Ceo If -reported bythi 
students) Mat atfol lowst 

^Ujf ftixg jilfih - , _ Hispanic 1.2* 
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_ A _ tn# •xceptlon of At tan-Amor leant, Minorities taking tha 

f^L t I! t !J! # I!J i ??f7" r ? pr- 5r t,d <wn-n compared to tholr propor- 
tion of tha population). Tha hlghatt tcorot wort attained by 
V*« V ' Africans, followed by Whtto ttudantt. The tcorot of Black 

iSSTEl U , !!Li? ##,t f" flrou »*« w,th th « •^caption of Asten- 
Amerlcen ttudantt, more members of tho other Minority groupt 

12 f^li"?^ •wctad thay would noad ramadtal holp In Math, 
English and tha Sctancot. 



TABIC II 

M M .^.JS^IiS APTITUOI TliT (SAT) AVCRAQC8 
•0* Th* UNITCO STATES ANO I NO I ANA BY ETHNIC GROUP. 
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* . ? t . , OP ,t tlnco 1976, Indiana high school seniors have at- 
tained lower SAT score evoraget than U.S. students In general. 
These average score differences are due primarily to score dlffer- 
ancee between Indiana and U.S. White students. Although SAT 
scores had been declining, the last four years have witnessed 
T?^???**'? 8AT •cores. However, White student scores are still 
slightly below the 1976 averages, while scores for Minority 
y o V p *. ( *yc!* n y »lacks, HI spool ct. and American Indians) are 
appreciably higher than their 1976 averages. This Is true for 
5 otn M i nd,ana • nd *•» W-S. As a result, although average scores 

^L^lS^LS^^^ 9 r6WBln appreciably below White 

student averages, the gap has been narrowing. 
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TABLE 16 

sat score co^^^g u^s. and Indiana 




o 

Verbal 


1985 
SAT 


Scores 


ETHNIC GROUP 


O 1985 
Math SAT Scores 


— CTS" 








U.S. 


IN. 


404 
445 
368 
359 
342 




426* 

420 

378* 

355 

331 


Oriental American 

White 

Hispanic 

Total Minority 

Black 


518 
491 
423 
41 1 
376 


515 
470 
418 
407 
369 


43T 




4TT 


Total Pop. 


475" 


460 



It Is apparent that In nearly all cases, Indiana stu- 
dents' scores were below those of the U.S. There are 
two notable exceptions, the Oriental Americans and HIs- 
panlcs In Indiana score higher In the Verbal tests than 
the U.S. Also noteworthy Is the fact that although 
White students In Indiana averaged more than 20 points 
below the U.S., the total Minorities In Indiana were 
only 4 points below the U.S. 



An excellent statement concerning Inadequate basic skill 
preparation Is contained In the following excerpt from the most 
recent annual report of the Indiana Commission for Higher 
Educat I on : 

Improving the Preparation of Students for College Level Work 

Through Its analyses of alnority participation and of the extent to which enrolled 
students are engaged In reaedlal work, the Comlsslon has determined that a substantial 
problea impeding student success In Indiana higher education is Inadequate basic skills 
preparation. The Omission believes that the basic skills needed for going to college are 
the sate skills needed for entering the workplace. 

Conclusion : A comprehensive long-range plan for Improving our students' preparation 
for college and for work Is necessary.^fp. 9) 




There are considerable variations between the 
mean total SAT scores and Intended fields of study 
Table 17 presents a U.S. rank order listing 
starting with a mean total score of 1075 for 
seniors who chose Physical Science, down to 737 for 
Trade/ Vocational . The differences betwen U.S. and 
Indiana scores are shown for each field of study 




TABLE 17 

AVERAGE TOTAL SCORES ON SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TESTS 
BY 1985 H.S. SENIORS' INTENDED FIELD OF STUDY 7 



Total SAT Score Heans 





U.S. 


IN. 


Olff. 


Physical Sciences... 


1075 


1034 


- 41 




1(137 


1004 


- 33 


English. ,,,,,,,,,,,, 


1025 


1006 


- 17 




998 


979 


- 19 


Biological Sciences. 


996 


967 


- 29 


Foreign Language.... 


981 


959 


- 22 




981 


097 


- 84 


Philosophy/Religion. 


970 


937 


- 33 




947 


899 


- 48 




934 


894 


- 40 




929 


908 


- 21 


unitary Science.... 


912 


936 


♦ 24 




910 


893 


- 17 




909 


887 


- 22 




906 


874 


- 32 




906 


883 


- 23 



Total SAT Score Heans 





U.S. 




Olff. 


AVERAGE 


906 


875 


- 31 




901 


907 


♦ 6 




895 


882 


- 13 




891 


882 


- 9 




888 


879 


- 9 


Forestry/Conservation. 


875 


809 


. 66 




862 


030 


- 32 




839 


812 


- 27 




836 


830 


- 6 




833 


025 


- 8 




793 


756 


- 37 




769 






Trade/Vocational 


737 


749 


.♦ 12 



SOURCE* AdmiiAioni Testing PfLogian, CoZlzgi-Eound SetuoU, 7935: 
Indiana.. Vew VonJk: Tfee Coidege Bootd, spzz. 19S5. 



National 6 



r.«i»*T™K? £ C 1 P ° ne ,£° form sorne generalizations about the 
relationships betwen SAT scores and Intended fields of study, in 
general, and not surprising to most. Is that Physical and Biolog- 
ic ulS^V 2 ath : En 9 |neer ' n 9- English a ndForelgn languages 2re 
J? ! l k l\Z t0 be ChOSen by hlgh sch ° o1 seniors who achieve the 
highest SAT scores. The pattern of Hooslers' SAT test scores 

S <-? re °V? r J han the Natlonal averages), generally parallel 
the Natlonal I sting, but there are some notable exceptions. 
Among major differences are History, Social Sciences, For est ry- 

SJ'Ik J!' Home Econornl « where Indiana scores are much 
lower than the U.S. mean. "Bucking the trend" are Military 

2^2?? ' Compute r Science, and Trade/Vocat lonal , where Hooslers 
actually score higher than the U.S. mean. 
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(4) American College Testing (ACT) Program: U.S. & Indl 



TABLE 18 

AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING (ACT) AVERAGES 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND INDIANA. 1970. 1976, 1980 AND 1983 



Test 


Geo. 


Year, 


Sprl 


ng 


U.S. 


Seniors 


Area 


'70 


*7€ 


'80 


'83 


Engl Ish 


U.S. 


18.5 


17. 


5 


17. 


9 


17.8 




IN. 


18.9 


18. 


3 


18. 


3 


18.4 


Math 


U.S. 


20.0 


17. 


5 


17. 


4 


16.9 




IN. 


20.8 


18. 


3 


17. 


9 


18. 1 


Social Studies 


U.S. 


19.7 


17. 


0 


17. 


2 


17. 1 




IN. 


20.5 


18. 


5 


18. 


0 


18.0 


Science 


U.S. 


20.8 


20. 


8 


21. 


1 


20.9 




IN. 


•21.0 


21. 


4 


21. 


4 


21.5 


Compos 1 te 


U.S. 


19.9 


18. 


3 


18. 


5 


18.3 




IN. 


20.5 


19. 


3 


19. 


0 


19. 1 



SOURgE: W. 8. Stnanqz, w Co££ege AdmtiUoni Tuting Vnoanam" [Uemonandum] , 
Indiana Ve.pt. orf Education, OvtobzK 14, 19*3. 



Although Indiana students across the years have consistently 
scored on average below U.S. students In general on SAT's! they 
have consistently scored above average on the ACT scales. Note 
that, while nearly 120 percent of Indiana college-bound high 
school seniors have tended to take the SAT (well above the 
national average), less than 10 percent have"te7?ded~t5 take the 
ACT program tests ( below the national average), although this 
percentage almost doubled In 1982-83. Thus, Indiana college- 
bound students are probably closer to the national averag e of 

measured abl 1 Ity or achievement than either set of tests 

Indicate . 

H^i. BOt ? Ind!ana and the U.S. In general experienced a major 
gf*""! I" ; V6 c a9 ? ? C 2 reS aCrOSS the y ears from 1970 throT3h"l983 
I Ii? JL H 5 th :. Soc i -1 s * ud!es and Composite ACT scores, as well as 
a si Ight decline for Engl Ish scores and no change or slight 
Increase for Science scores. 




Admissions Testing Program 
of the College Board 
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Educat t ona 1 Needs 
( 1 ) Read I ng Prof I c I ency 



American schools can ... take considerable pride in the laprovlng 
trends in students' reading proficiency over the past 13 years. At the 
saai tlM. the results from the 1984 Assessment suggest two agendas for 
the futuret continued special attention to disadvantaged and ainorlty 
children and increased eaphasis on higher-level reading skills for all.... 

Attention to ... higher-level reading skills has already begun in aany schools across 
the country; the challenge uill be to ensure that all students have the opportunity to 
develop such skills. There has been a conceptual shift in the uay aany researchers and 
teachers think about reading, uhich gives students a auch aore active role in the learning 
and reading comprehension pr0C ess. This shift is reflected in changes froa packaged 'read- 
ing prograas to experiences with books and froi concentration on isolated skills to practi- 
cal reading and writing activities. 

Yet, iaproveaents In higher-level reading skills cannot come about siapiy by an eapha- 
sis on reading instruction in isolation froa the other work students do in school. To 
foster higher-level literacy skills is to place a new and special eaphasis on thoughtful, 
critical elaboration of idees and understandings dram froa the aaterial students read and 
froa uhat they already knou. They aust learn to value their own ideas and to defend as 
veil as question their Interpretations in the face of alternative or opposing points of 
view. ... In developing higher-level reading skills and strategies, students uill benefit 
fn» experience ulth a vide range of challenging uterials 

There are opportunities for such ejcpeMences |n aH_ of the subjects students study j_n 
school^ MweJiMlnwhrt^readat hoae. They can learn to develop their own inter- 
pretations of what they read, to question, rethink, and elaborate upon the ideas and 
Information drawn froa their reading experiences ~ in conversations with their friends, in 
discussions with their teachers, and In the writing they do for thenselves and others. And 
In that process, students will also be acquiring the higher-level reading comprehension 
skills that so aany are presently lacking-" (pp. 8-9, underline added) 

A major review study of the quality of various academic skills found that 

Disappointing trends In performance for older students, both black and white, and on 
higher order cognitive tasks In reading, writing, aatheaatics, and science reflect disturb- 
ing changes In educational methods over the last decade. Between 1972 and 1980, use of 
teaching methods that eight encourage the development of higher order thinking abilities ~ 
project or laboratorv.work, writing tasks, and student-centered discussion - declined In 
public high schools.* 7 (p. 7) 

(2) Inadequate Academic Preparation 

Through Its analyses of ainorlty participation and of the extent to which enrolled 
students are engaged in remedial work, the Commission has determined that a substantial 
problem impeding student success in Indiana higher education is inadequate basic skills 
preparation. The Commission also believes that the basic skills needed for going to 
college are the same basic skills needed for entering the workplace.*' (p. 9) 
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- national AueMment o£ Educational PH.ogH.ui, The, Reading Repo rt Candi Ph.oqh.ua 
II Toward Excellence .in Qwi SchooU. [Repont No. /5-ft-07j. 

- The college Boand, Equal ity w d^Excellencet The Educational Statu* of, Black 

Ame^ccawA . Hw VoHUt Ite College, ttvoumci Examination Uoand. T9I5. 

3/ (see Attachment I. ) 

- Indiana Cottmiuijon fan. HiaheA Education, Annual Revolt [VHaffl, IndianapolU, 

IN. $ Uo/LcJt 1986* * 
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High school academic programs pursued by Minority students 
tend to^differ In type and content from those pursued by 
Whites. -J—/ These differences In educational substance Import 
critical Implications for educational achievement (e.g., necessl 
tatlng remedial and compensatory education) and for later educa- 
tional and career options. 

• Blacks are disproportionately lore likely to be enrolled In special education prograis for 

the gifted and talented than are whites. However, these proportions vary widely across 
school districts, suggesting that administrative policies and practices affect placement 
as wich as do student characteristics. 

• At the high school level, blacks are underrepresented In acadeiic prograis and are over- 

represented In vocational education prograis where they receive less educational prepara- 
tion In areas like English, mathematics, and science, and they lose ground in tens of 
educational achievement. 

• Furthermore, black students In vocational education prograis are enrolled earlier and tore 

extensively In prograis training specially for low-status occupations than are white 
students. Typically, these assignments are Hde by school personnel rather than by 
election of students or their parents. 

• Aiong college-bound seniors In 1981, lost blacks had taken fewer years of coursework In 

utheiatics, physical sciences, and social studies than their white counterparts. Even 
where years of coursework are slillar, the content of courses varies for black and white 
students. For example, black seniors In 1980 were as likely as whites to have taken at 
least three years of math, but they were much less likely to have taken algebra, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, or calculus. Thus, their years of coursework must have been concen- 
trated In areas like general math or business math. 

• Students In low-Income and predominately minority schools have less access to microcom- 

puters and to teachers trained In the uses of computers. Furthermore, students In 
predominately minority schools or classrooms are much more likely to use computers for 
drlll-and-practlce rather than programming or concept development than students In other 
schools. 



Overall, the evidence suggests that black students are exposed to less challenging 
educational program offerings which are less likely to enhance. the development of higher 
order cognitive skills and abilities than are white students.*' (pp. 7-8) 

(3) Plans to Request Special Help In College. 

Students taking the SAT are asked If they plan to request 
special help in certain types of skills and counseling. The 
responses generally reflect many of the strengths and deficien- 
cies noted in their tested proficiencies while in lower grades. 
There are considerable differences between Whites and Minorities 
For example, in Indiana 18 percent of the Whites plan to request 
special help in mathematics, while 34.4 percent of the Blacks 
expect to do so. See Table 19 for more comparisons. 



-' Southern Regional Education. Boand, The. EnioLbnent H BfgflLS&Mfefl& MaheA 
Education: Can VioLLne* 8a Pneuejitedt Atlanta: 1340 SpOng Street. N.W., 
30309, {Repotted by Scott Ja&dUk, "VeJUne in EntwUmtnt oi Black* Seen 
Unltu Statu Stant New ?Koqfum& . " The ChfwnidLe oi Higkex Education, 
Jan. J, J 9*6.) 
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TABLE 19 

SELF-REPORTED PLANS TO REQUEST SPECIAL HELP OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
COMPLETING THE "STUDENT DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE" OF THE 
COLLEGE BOARD'S ADMISSIONS TESTING PROGRAM 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND INDIANA: 1985 



Plans to Request 
Special Help 


Geo. 
Area 


All 
Students 




All Ninority 


Hhite 


Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


Aaerfcan 
Indian 


Oriental 
Aaerican 


Eduatlonal 
counseling 


U.S. 
IN 


33.91 
34.2 


35.31 
35.2 


29.51 
27.4 


30.51 
29.7 


40.41 

35.1 


34.01 
32.8 


41.01 
39.3 


Vocational/career 
counseling 


U.S. 
IN 


24.91 
24.4 


25.71 
25.0 


22.41 
20.3 


24.11 
23.7 


28.11 
27.9 


23.51 
23.1 


31.81 
24.9 


Hatheaatlcal 
skills 


U.S. 
IN 


17.71 
18.9 


16.51 
18.0 


21.41 
25.0 


30.21 
34.4 


26.21 
27.3 


22.31 
20.9 


19.51 
24.6 


Reading skills 


U.S. 
IN 


9.41 
8.6 


8.81 
8.3 


11.31 
10.6 


11.51 
12.7 


13.91 
15.4 


10.11 
12.7 


19.21 
21.4 


Writing skills 


U.S. 
IN 


14.81 
12.8 


13.91 
12.5 


17.61 
14.8 


19.21 
17.4 


21.41 
19.7 


17.11 
17.9 


27.91 
25.8 


Study skills 


U.S. 
IN 


23.61 
25.5 


23.41 

2D.1 


24.21 
28.2 


32.81 
36.4 


29.41 
33.1 


28.01 
32.1 


24.11 
30.2 



SOURCES i CoUzgz- 
CoJUtgz Boand, 



■Bound Sznicu, 1985 : HatLonaJL and Indiana. Repp/tto, 
Mmli&loni, Testing PfioQiam, 1985. 



In general, proportionately more Indiana students than U.S. 
students reported needs In mt hematical skills and study skills, 

5 I*. , s 5V dents were more ,n need of he, P in reading skills and 
writing ski 1 1 s. 



In Indiana, proport I ona- j i y more White than Minority stu- 
dents reported needs in edu tional and vocational /career counsel I 

The greater detailed differences in Indiana^s students 
I nc I uded : 

(1) The relatively high proportions of Blacks and Hispanics 
needing help in math and study skills, 

(2) The need for reading skills help by Oriental Americans 
and Hispanics, 

(3) The need for writing skills help by Oriental Americans 
in particular, as well as by Hispanics and Blacks. 

I NOTE: Approxiiately 801 of all students Mho took the SAT reported they plan to request 
1 help in one or aore of the areas listed. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC TRENDS | 

A. 1 1 legitimate Births 

(1) General Background: The Situation 

...every day In Aaerlca, 40 teen-age girls give birth to their 
THIRD child. To be the third child of a .child is to be very 
■uch "at risk" In tens of one's future. 1 ' (p.3) 

A recent, special CBS report, "The Vanishing Faml ly — Crisis 
In Black America," confronted 

a problea only recently readaltted to public debate after 20 years of obfuscatlon and 
taboo.... Listening to the bewildered young woien who are "tarried to welfare" In order to 
support their children, and the alaless young aen whose Idea of fatherhood ends with the 
sex act, Nr. [0111] Hoyers was refreshingly Judgaental, coulng out frequently with such 
coaaents as: "Do you every think that uaybe you shouldn't do It unless you can be sure you 
don't have a kid!"... 

It's lapresslve to see Nr. Noyers take up this topic again, considering that he was 
witness to the last failed atteapt to put the problea on the national agenda. Hhat he did, 
back In 1965 when he was press secretary to President Lyndon Johnson, was publicize a 
report by then Assistant Secretary of Labor Daniel Patrick Noynlhan, which warned that 
faally dissolution auong poor blacks alght cancel out the progress aade by the clvll-rlghts 
uoveuent. 

... The Noynlhan Report attracted so auch furious denunciation over the following few 
years, It becaae Impossible to express concern about the skyrocketing rates of black 
II legitimacy (currently 581), and of teen-age pregnancy .aaong black Aaericans (the highest 
in the developed world), without being called a racist.*' (p.22) 

However, as one teenage mother told Mr. Moyers, "I'm sick 
and tired of Just laying back waiting for a welfare check. I 
say, 'This Is not how I want tojlve the rest of .my life. This 
Is not the way I planned for my future to be. ' "-'(p. 22) 

According to Rep. Harold Ford, chairman of a House subcom- 
mittee on public assistance, "Half of all Black teenage girls 
become pregnant. The fastest growing black faml I y .formation 
today Is that headed by single teenager mothers. "-'(p. 7) 

In 1960, 15 percent of total births to teenagers 15 to 19 
years of age were children of unwed mothers; by 1983, the Inci- 
dence had Increased to 54 percent. ^ [It should be noted, how- 
ever, that ."l I legitimacy" Is typically defined according to 



- HoAoZd L. Hodalun&on, All One Suitem Vemoanwphic* o<( Education. KindeAaaAt&n 
ttmugk Graduate. School. Wa&Ucnaton. II.C: IuaJ-Mo l n » PA,,„!,+J n „»p^ 

2/ LeadeuhLp, inc., 1985 

- CBS R&port&, "The. Vanishing Family — OU&i* in Black AmejUca" cuAnd 25 Jan. 19S6. 

Reported by Martha. Boyle* , "Sex and the Singlz Teen," TheJIaU Stfieet Journal. 

y Hon. 27 Jan. 1986,p.Z2. 

~ ReleaAe, "Howe CUe* Pnoblem* o$* Single. Parenthood, Poverty among Black*." 
4/ Jfee fWae Exponent, filed. Feb. 19, 1986, p. 7. 

- AP Keteaae, "leen VKegnancyi Report Say* Gtowatg Problem Bleed* Poverty, 

Vependence on Government." Journal & Courier. Hon. Feb. 10, 1986, p7l. 
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the time of birth, not conception, and that 1960's society almost 
required a pregnant female to get married, whereas. In today's 
society, marriage Is typically viewed as unnecessary. Thus, a 
large part of the Increase In Illegitimacy may be artificial.] 

Experts who testified before the U.S. House said there Is a "values crisis" In Aaer- 
Ica, noting It Is now socially acceptable to heve children out of wedlock, not only for 
poor black families but for society's' cultural heros. 

Harlan Edelaan, head of the Children's Defense fund, told the subcoaalttee It Is ties 
to change that aoral tone. 

"If ee cannot have our leaders acting aore aoral ly, what do we have," she asked., 
noting the nueber of pop stars and actresses who have had children without aarrylng.^lpj) 

Joyce Ladner, chalraan of a panel on Teenage Pregnancy Prevention In the nation's 
capital, said It Is tlae to "bring young aen Into the picture." for too long, she said, 
the social work network has Ignored the young aen who father children out of wedlock. "Is 
the United States willing to support a peraanent group of people who will never have 
effective participation In the labor force!" she asked. ^(p.7) 

A new study by the nonprofit Center for Population Options said Tuesday that teenage 
pregnancies cost the Aaerlcan taxpayer at least $16.6 billion In 1985 - nearly double the 
cost 10 years ago.* 7 (p. 7) 

Teen-age girls who have children are aore likely than their peers to drop out of 
school and becoae dependent on governaent assistance.... And faallles headed by young 
aothers are seven ties aore likely to live In poverty. 

Although the nation spends billions of dollars a year on teen-age aothers and their 
children, there Is no focused approach to solving the probleas of teen pregnancy at any 
level of governaent.... 

Chalraan George HI Her said aore attention should be paid to preventing teen-age girls 
froa becoalng pregnant: "Ue're spending billions, but we're spending aoney to pick up the 
pieces. It's all to deal with the results of a tragic situation. ,a/ (p.l) 



(2) Fertility Rates for Women Never Married: U.S. and IN 



The United States fertility rate (number 
of chl ldren per woman) In 1980 for all women 
15 through 24 years of age who were never 
married was 96; that Is, every 1,000 women 
had 96 Illegitimate children. The rate was 
400 for unmarried women 25 .through 44 years 
old. Therefore, there were 168 Illegitimate 
children for every 1,000 never-married women* 
between the ages of 15 through 44. 

The total fertility rate for never- 
married women In Indiana 15-44 years of age 
was slightly iower than the National rate. 
The fertility rates In Indiana were higher 
for never-married White women and much higher 
Black women. Women In all the other minority 
had much lower rates than the National rates, 
ference In rates are shown In Table 20 on the 




for never-married 
groups In Indiana 
These sharp dlf- 
next page. 
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TABLE 20 








ILLEGITIMATE-BIRTH RATES IN THE UNITED STATES AND INDIANA: 

(CHILDREN AS PERCENT OF WOMEN) 


1980 








Fertility Rates 






Women never 








Minorities 






married 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 1 ' 


Nat . Amer . 


Asian 


15-24 U.S. 
yrs. old IN. 


.096 
.087 


.037 
.045 


.371 
.424 


.178 
.124 


.204 
.140 


.036 
.015 


25-44 U.S. 
yrs. old IN. 


.447 
.400 


.137 
.149 


1.385 
1.487 


1.009 
.521 


.898 
.573 


.013 


TOTAL U.S. 
(15-44 yrs.) IN. 


.168» 
.136 


.056 

.060 


764T 
.677 


.353 
.167 


.331 
.243 


.155* 
.014 


-Eitimated <u Total WkUeA - Stack* - Native. Kme/ucam - Ailan/Pac. Utande/u- 
Non-SpanUh Hot E&ewfte/te Cta&iiiied, I.e.., Spanish people, who do not 
identify themelve* ah any o{ the a{oxementloned nacu. 

*RepteAen& US UlegtUmate. chUMen pen. tkoiucLid women, nevesi maA/Ued, 15-44 
yea** otf age. 

SOURCE: 79*0 U.S. Cen&u& HepontA. 



(3) Numbers of Illegitimate Births in Indiana 

The numbers and rates of illegitimate births in Indiana are 
very significant and continue to grow. Total illegitimate births 
in Indiana have grown from 8,713 in 1970 to nearly 15,000 in 
1984; 9,329 were White and 5,669 were Non-White. More than 13 
percent of al 1 White births were \ 1 legitimate in 1984 . and more 
than 63 percent of al 1 Black births were i 1 legitimate , both 
increases from 1970 (see Table 21). 









TABLE 21 










ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS BY RACE* INDIANA: 1970-1984 
(All Women 15 thru 44 Years of Age) 








1 1 legitimate Births 












Non-White 


Rate 17 




total 


White 


% of 

Number Tota 1 


Total 


White 


Non-White 


1970 


8,713 


5,301 


3,412 39. 16% 


8.77% 


5.88% 


36.83% 


1974 


9,458 


5,073 


4,385 46.36 


1 1 .36 


6.84 


48.43 


1979 


12,922 


7,474 


5,448 42.16 


14.84 


9.67 


55.46 


1984 


14,998 


9,329 


5,669 37.80 


18.77 


13. 15 


63. 33^ 



SOURCE: Indiana. BVtihi 1979-79*7. Indiana Statu Boand orf Wealth, 79*4. 
Augmented by 79*3 & W4 data faom Indiana. State. Boaftd g£ Health. Oct. 79*5. 



dft „hi2 legitimate-birth rate In Indiana more than 

doubled between 1970 and 1984 (from 8.8% to 18.8% of all births) 
IJl.H?T al 2 UmberS of "'ea'tlmate births In Indiana Increased 
*ZF %\tZ%£2f+ B l 7 ? Q ** n ! 97 ° t0 neaMy 15 ' 000 ,n "S. in 
?cen? SSfJSfT! e^ent~^^ 

STO?^ ™ ^eS ShT^d 

mor* ?S»r?!;A the n ' e 2 ,t,mate " b,rth rate *>r Whites Increased 
more than 100 percent between 1970 to 1984 (from 5 9% to 13 

oeVclnl lu^TTl^ ,11 «a»t' mate " b,rth rair^cr;aseS 0 abou? % 75 
percent during that same per od (from 36.8% to 63 3D «;« 

although the Illegitimate-birth rate for ITacSs Is Sow nearly 
five times greater than for Whites, the gap has been na^owlng. 

There was a total of 244,550 births In Indiana during the 
three year period of 1982-84; 44,163 of these births werS llle- 

fD^EETii - ^ 1 ?- 1 **- , ThC n,e 9ltlmacy rate of Kon-SnTtes 
(primarily Blacks) was almost five times that of Whites, althouah 

fl^lSS e Eh?r. N 2?^ ,t ! b,r * hs ^ T^iTthan the Zoer'or n?e? 
gitimate White births (see Table 22). 

TABLE 22 

ILLEGITIMATE B^T^^F« Igl^^LECTED COUNTIES 



GeoaraDhic Are« 
Indiana 


Number of 
I lleoJmate Births 


Total 
44.163 


Whit* 
27.219 


Non-White 
16.944 


Marlon County 

Lake 

Allen 

St. Joseph 
Total 
Selected Co.'s 


11,214 
7,522 
2,803 
2,271 


4,594 
2,443 
1,495 
1,175 


6,620 
5,079 
1,308 
1,096 


23,810 


9,707 


14,103 



Percent 
Non-White 
Of Total 

38.37% 

59.03 

67.52 

46.66 

48.26 



59.23% 



II legitimacy Rate 
(Percent of Live Births) 



Total 


White 


Non-Whlti. 


18.061 


12.53% 


A 

6J.90I 


28.16 


15.57 


64.15 


30.68 


14.66 


64.66 


19.93 


12.39 


65.70 


21.56 


13.25 


65.63 


26.77% 


14.47% 


64.59% 



* M °S41t&e^' 5W ***** dU/Un9 ** * fuu ***** m2 - 19 **. «>"3 (I*.!*) ujhaz 
[ §m££* Indiana Statz Bocutd oi Haalth, Ovtobvc 19*5. 



red in^he^r*^ Indiana occur- 

percent of all Non-Sh We b r£hs lit tullWtL"*™ J° re tha " 80 
much higher In these four ronnli— "legitimacy rate was also 
The number ana raS of iVlSSVSTmJSi ?* pec,a ' »* Non-Whites, 
period 1979-ai kSIk M2?S ,macy tncreased from the previous 

In each being Minority) more !ii5 ,ll\2 f total P°P" Nation 

Illegltlmate^lrtnVwere S Son^M^s! ' 68%> ° f 6aCh COunty ' s 
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B. Household and Faml ly Characteristics 



The number of U.S. households Increased 7.0 percent between 
1980 and 1984 (to approximately 86.1 million), compared with a 

4.2 percent Increase in total population (to approximately 236.3 
million). In Indiana, however, the number of households Increase 

3.3 percent to two ml 1 1 1on, xhl le the population grew very 
slightly (0.1%) to Just over five million. 

One of the fastest growing segments of the U.S. household 
and family structure Is the presence of unwed teenage mothers and 
their often multiple number of children, which forms a subfamily 
within the larger family unit. While such subfamilies constitute 
a marked financial strain on the larger family and Its Income 
earners, other Important considerations also exist. For example, 

teen-age mothers tend to give birth to children who are preaature, due aostly to a lack of 
physical examinations and to their very poor diet while pregnant. Preaaturlty leads to Ion 
birth weight, which increases these infants' chances of aajor health probleas due to the 
lack of developaent of the child's (amine systea. Low birth weight is a good predictor of 
aajor learning difficulties when the child gets to school. This aeans that about 700,000 
babies of the annual cohort of around 3.3 ail Won births are almost assured of being either 
educationally retarded or 'difficult to teach.* This group is entering the educational 
contlnuua in rapidly increasing nuabers.l/(p.5) 

Robert Zajonc, a University of Michigan researcher, has 
studied how family demographics Influence academic performance 
and has found a negative statistical association between family 
size and test scores.-' The smaller a student's family, the 
higher his or her SAT scores tend to be. This finding Is espe- 
cial ly noteworthy for students of Black and Hispanic families 
which tend to be larger than those of White students. Such 
students tend to achieve much lower SAT scores than do White 
students. 
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There Is extensive variation, however, among ethnic groups 
In household structure and composition. For example, the 1980 
U.S. census found that almost half of the Black households were 
headed by a female, compared with one-fourth the White households 
and one-fifth the Asian-American households. In Indiana, propor- 
tions were similar but the proportion of all Indiana households 
which were headed by a female was slightly more than two percent 
less than the proportion of U.S. households. 

The structure of Black households, In particular, has 
changed markedly since 1970, partly as a result of dramatically 
Increased divorce rates and partly due to Increases In the num- 
bers of never-married mothers.- 7 Between 1970 and 1982, female- 



- HaAotd L. HodgluMon, All One SMtmi VmooJuwUcA ot Education. KbndviQaAJten 

tWLOuak Graduate Sdwol. Washington, v.C.t InttctuXt ion. Educational 

2/ Leattvuhip, 1 985. 

- Coltzgz P*U6 Setolct Kelza&i, "Study: Family Scze Help* VUvunint Student'* 




(See Attachment I.) 
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. jnal Statu ojj Black 

>tzegz tnVumcz Examination Boom, 1985. 



headed households Increased from 28 percent to 41 percent of all 
Black households. 

The number of persons per household also varies considerably 
across ethnic groups. HI span I cs tend to have the largest fam- 
ilies and Whites, the smallest. And the pattern for Indiana 
parallels the national pattern. 

•• 

Most Black children do not live In two-parent households. 
In 1982, only 43 percent lived with two parents, 3 -/ a two percent 
decrease In two years. This proportion was the same for 
Indiana's Black children, while 83 percent of White children 
lived with two parents. Moreover, In 1982 almost half (48%) of 
all U.S. Black children 18 years of age or younger lived In 
households below the poverty line, compared to one of six White 
chl ldren.-' 

Finally, In households headed by a female, unemployment 
rates are much higher for Blacks and HI span I cs than for Whites. 
Thl3 Is especially problematic because of larger Black and 
Hispanic households depending upon the mother's Income (or wel- 
fare). Furthermore, while more than two-thirds of children liv- 
ing In female-headed households received government assistance 
targeted for the poor In the fourth quarter of 1984, the percent- 
age was even higher (85%) for Black and Hispanic female-headed 
households.-' 

The education systei Is losing young people. The baby booa has gone "bust,* and 
Aaerlca Mil slaply not be a nation of youth In our lifetime." One obvious conclusion, 
says Nr. Hodgklnson, Is that colleges and universities will have to attract, retain, and 
succeed In educating lore and aore older students, or the Institutions aay not long survive. 

Widespread poverty, teen-age pregnancy, single-parent fail lies, and other syaptoas of 
social decay are virtually guaranteeing a rapid rise In the nuaber of children with serious 
physical and educational disabilities. Inevitably, tost of those children will enter and 
aove through the schools, fron kindergarten to high schools and beyond. That Mans that 
the battle for "remediation,* already a caose celebre In higher education, really ought to 
begin a lot sooner than In college, Nr. Hodgklnson maintains - and college and university 
leaders ought to be right in the thick of It by working ulth the schools on their curricula. 

Racial alnorltles are reproducing such faster than the white population, a fact of 
life that leans that schools and colleges ulll be aade up Increasingly of the kinds of 
student ulth uhoa lost present-day educators have had relatively little experience. 

Aren't such observations already part of the "conventional ulsdoa"? Haven't acadeaic 
leaders, researchers, and other observers of education been talking about such trends for 
years? And aren't aost officials struggling to get out In front of theal 

Hr. Hodgklnson thinks not - not adequately, at any rate. And the probleas are 
potentially so grave and so unlike those of the past, he says, that aany educational and 
political leaders have been afraid to acknouledge thea, auch less confront then. (pp. I, 28) 



-'St&ii UpofUex, "Many U.S. CkUtfoen Live, in VamiUu Receiving Aid." TheWaU 
ci StxeeX. JowuvU, FnJuday, Jan. 31, 1 9*6, p. 3. 

- Robe/ti L. TaEoESon, "Consultant' 6 VeJUgntx Making Eduavtow, and VolitLcAxun* 
Confront the Bad Hem." The Chtonicle. oj Hlahex Education, MaxcM. 19, 19*6, 
pp. I,2«,29. [Speaking ol HanoZd L. HodgtuMon) 
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TABLE 23 

AHllY/HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES AND INDIANA BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1980 



tor hall In* (Ik) 
Alt cut 



N 

22,312.4 

r/.u 

2.74 
3.27 
13.41 



m.i 

2S.lt 

2.77 
3.21 

ij.n 



II yn. (II) 
l«N ». I fcnrtt 



13,792.3 1,119.1 

7i.n 711 



mitt 

17,713.2 421.3 
2S.lt 24.lt 



2.M 
3.1) 
ll.St 



2.74 
3.22 
I2.7t 



51,399.1 1,441.2 
•2.91 I3.SS 



jg ten Hrtw, fm\t mmnlHf ». lo llwbmd Imrwti 
fertanftk) 1,215.3 I7TT~S,4II.I 

SMflpttfl^ ilk) 



Mlllff V. 

I 

It Hrftcrt 
. MtUr Spmt Ii Uftw 



31S.I 
4.lt 

22.St 

41.1 

29.4 



12.1 
7.31 

II. St 

S3.I 

3I.S 



«,99l.3 1,241.4 
I.IS2.I 119.2 

ll.lt IS.2I 



219.2 
3.lt 

19.21 

49.3 

3I.S 



137.3 
1.2 
Lit 

14.11 

S3.7 

31.5 



43,141.5 1,171.9 
7,341.5 17.4 

IS.lt I5.2t 



louiF 



itfii.i 

4,519.2 
39.41 

3.17 
3.74 
22.2t 



2,716.6 
115.9 
6.S1 

29.lt 

45.6 

25.3 

5,341.1 
M6.4 



151.2 
61.7 
41.41 

3.13 
3.74 
2l.lt 



13,392.7 177.1 
53.49 49.lt 



37.1 
4.5 
I2.lt 

22.lt 
SI.9 
21.5 

17.4 
11.2 



15.11 15.11 



Hack 



Minority. 



1,413.2 
3,721.7 
44.31 

3.15 
3.19 
2l.lt 

9,416.9 
45.41 



2,272.1 
161.6 
7.11 

21.51 

46.5 

25.1 



JL 

131.1 
56.6 
43.11 

3.16 
3.67 
21.41 

153.2 
45.31 



35.7 
4.3 
12.11 

22.31 

51.1 

26.6 



3,416.1 55.6 
575.1 1.1 

11.51 15.71 



Hlipwlc^ 



U.S. 
1,412.6 

416.9 
27.41 



279.1 
15.1 
5.71 

36.49 

36.9 

12.6 

926.1 
117.3 



JL 
1.3 
1.9 

22.31 



3.45 3.42 

3.17 3.87 

30.81 29.lt 

2,171.4 12.2 

68.31 73.41 



I.I 
.1 

12.31 

33.21 

47.6 

19.2 

5.8 

.7 



12.61 11.61 



Ulan I Pac.lsl. 



JLL _il 

1,062.9 6.3 

224.4 1.2 

21.11 18.51 

3.22 3.05 

3.75 3.67 

22.51 20.51 

1,125.0 6.0 

04.71 87.61 



88.2 
3.1 
3.51 



.5 
.02 
4.41 



16.91 17.41 
43.4 41.5 
39.6 41.1 



690.8 
68.6 



4.0 
.4 



9.91 10.61 



CUuHUf, i.t., SpanUk ptopU Mho do not iduvtito thvmtlvtt, cut, any o< the. aioivnwtionul nacu. 
MCEt y»fi U.S. Ctm<q n*pomu. 
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C. Income Level 

(1) General Background 

One socio-economic characteristic with the greatest ethnic-group differ- 
ences Is Income level. .Black families earned 55 percent of the Income earned by 
White families In 1960. ** In 1969 this percentage was 63 percent, but by 1982 
it had declined back to 55 percent. 4 ' Moreover, although Black married-couple 
families made Income gains betweeo.1971 and 1981, these families declined In 
proportion of all Black families.-^ The percentage of Slack two-Income families 
has also been declining.' 2 ' 

Since 1970, approximately one In three Slacks has lived with an Income 

? °!L th ?. P ?!? rt ^ ]e ™ } - However, from 1983 to 1984, the percentage de- 
clined slightly from 36 percent to 34 percent. 

Another ethnic group with median income well below that of Whites Is the 
rapidly expanding Hispanic population. Although the percentage of all U.S. 
people living below poverty level decreased five percent during 1984 (Including 
Slacksu the percentage of Hlspanlcs actually Increased slightly, bucking the 
trend.— 7 

The low median Income levels of Slacks and Hlspanlcs results from their 
concentration In occupations with low skill levels. "Education Is the single 
most Important humao.capltal characteristic In terms of Its direct correlation 
on future earnings.-' (p.2) Ignoring fleld(s) of study, Slacks and Hlspanlcs 
have lower returns to education than Whites. While White men have earned 6.1 
percent more for each additional year of school completed, the Increase has been 
only 5.4 percent for Mexican American men, 3.5 percent for Cuban and Puerto 
Rlcan men, and 4.9 percent for Slack men. However, besides educational level 
and occupational field and level, Income differences are also attributable to 
such characteristics as language fluency, time In the U.S., -work experience, 
age, military experience, health and government employment.^ 

The percentage of people who are poor vary considerably across ethnic 
groups. (Any family of four earning less than $10,609 in 1984 was considered 
poor.) In the USA In 1984, 11.5 percent of Whites were below poverty level, as 
were 33.8 percent of Slacks and 28.4 percent of Hlspanlcs. In Indiana the 
highest median Incomes were earned by Whites, and the lowest were earned by 
Native Americans, Blacks and Hlspanlcs, which Is quite similar to the National 
scene. 



- The. College. Boatd, EoualUu and Excellence.: The Educational Status ojj Black 

AmeJuauu. New Yolk: The College tntnance. t xamination BoaAd, 1955. 

2/ [See Attachment I.) 

-UOizltle. 6. Gate*, "ExpeAti: SO' 6 Recew-ton Kept Uniut in Check." Journal 
3/ i Coa^teA, Sun., Aug. It, /9«5. 

- HaAotd L. Hodgkin&on, Ml One. Smtem: Venogfvaphiu o& Education, KindeAgaAten 

tkfui GnaJuate. School, Washington. V.C.: Institute fa*. EducatLoml USSSufUp. 
41 inc., im. 

y/Jacfe Kelluf, "USA Gain* in fovvtty Tight." USA Today, Wed., Aug. 1%, /9«5. 

- National Council o£ LaXazd, Hiipania in thzTaTbTTllakket: 19S0-1 9S5. 

Washington, V.C.: LaXaza, vcc. 79S5. (£«e Attachment IT. J 
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TABLE 24 

INCOME CHARACTERISTICS IN 1979 BY ETHNIC GROUP 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND INDIANA 




















MINORITY 








TOTAL 


HHITE 


TOTAL^ 


SLACK 


HISPANIC V 


• 

Incoie Lsvsl : 

IIIVVmC LCI 61 • 


U.S. 


i!L 


U.S. 


1L 


U.S. 


i!L 


U.S. 


1L 


U.S. 


JJL 


Nuiber of Fail lies (Th) 

Mori Ian 1 nrAna 

neu lan intone 

Percent < |I0,000 


59,190.1 
$19,917 
20.41 


1,461.64 
$20,535 
17.31 


50,644.9 
$20,835 
17.61 


1,350.32 
$20,805 
16.11 


8,545.3 
$14,446 
37.01 


111.33 
$16,748 
31.91 


6,105.7 
$12,598 
40.31 


96.78 
$15,964 
33.01 


1,232.6 
$12,887 
33.81 


6.98 
$18,583 
23.71 


Unahar ftf UnntahnMc (Thl 

nuwicr or nouscnoius i ini 

Median Incoie 
Percent < $10,000 . 
Household per Capita Incoie 


80,467.4 
$16,841 
29.11 
$7,412 


1,928.37 
$17,582 
26.51 
$7,269 


68,991.3 
$17,680 
26.81 
$7,929 


1,778.16 
$17,860 
25.61 
$7,451 


11,476.1 
$12,434 
42.91 
$4,761 


150.21 
$14,632 
37.21 
$5,362 


8,413.2 
$10,943 
46.51 
$4,610 


131.62 
$13,589 
39.11 
$5,330 


1,482.6 
$11,584 
36.41 
$4,641 


8.31 
$18,062 
10.51 
$5,701 


Nuiber Harrletf-Cpl. Fai. (Th) 
Median Incoie 


48,990.3 
$21,635 


1,246.36 
$21,942 


43,641.5 
$22,042 


1,178.94 
$21,949 


5,348.8 
$18,302 


67.42 
$21,820 


3,486.6 
$17,499 


55.58 
$22,001 


926.1 
$17,189 


(.84 
$20,366 


| Feiale H'Hold u/o Husb. (Th) 
Median Incoie 


8,205.3 
$9,960 


175.11 
$10,417 


5,488.6 
$11,384 


137.26 
$10,979 


2,716.6 
$7,058 


37.85 
$8,379 


2,272.1 
$7,271 


35.74 
$8,100 


185.1 
$6,937 


1.15 
($7,025) 


Incoie Below 1251 Poverty Level: 




















Nuiber of Fail lies (Th) 
Percent all Fail lies 
Persons per Failly 


7,918.98 
13.41 

.3.59 


153.28 
10.51 
3.52 


5,213.02 
10.31 
3.37 


124.61 
9.21 
3.44 


2,705.96 
31.71 
4.01 


28.68 
25.81 
3.87 


2,062.73 
33.81 
3.94 


25.70 
26.61 
3.86 


409.17 
33.21 
4.30 


1.45 
20.71 
3.98 


Nuiber Fail lies ulth Public 
Assistance Incoie (Th) 
Percent all Fail lies 


2,273.97 
3.81 


35.45 
2.41 


1,142.58 
2.31 


22.71 
1.71 


1,131.39 
13.21 


12.75 
11.41 


914.99 
15.01 


11.95 
12.31 


148.22 
12.01 


.46 
6.51 


Nuiber Feiale Householders 
u/out Husbands (Th) 
Percent all Fail lies 
Nuiber working In 1979 
1 Feiale Householders 


3,101.39 
5.21 
1,411.47 
45.51 


59.81 
4.11 
34.35 
57.41 


1,598.03 
3.21 
795.19 
49.81 


40.64 
3.01 
24.86 
61.21 


1,503.36 
17.61 
616.28 
41.01 


19.17 
17.21 
9.50 
49.5 


1,258.52 
20.61 
529.13 
42.01 


18.05 
18.71 
9.00 
49.91 


169.13 
13.71 
52.56 
31.11 


.64 
9.21 

.22 
33.61 



/.Estimated <u aCC NotutfUXzA, immbetA in paten Cfiesei ate eUbnated <u tvtaC oj( att NonvlUte Qioups 0*014 "Spauufi Ot<\}iii" 61 place i*t M IN*pniin ,w . 

S Estimated as TotaC - Whites - BCacfcs - Motive Americans - Asian/Pac. lstandexs - Hon-Spanish "Hot Etsetvtteie Ctassiiied" t.c, Spanish pecpt'c iWu» do act 

identity themselves as any o{ the aioiementioned taces; mnbeu in pateite/ie&e* ate "Spanish (Xxigin" (c{ any tacc designated), uSuatty tov to ffttee Umcs 

la\ge\ than "Hispanic". 

SOURCt* 1940 u.s. Census Repots. ^7 
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(2) Median Parental Income for Students 
Who Took the SATs In 1985 



The median parental Income of Whites was significantly higher than that of 
Hlnorltles for the U.S. ($34,700 vs. $24,410). The difference Is also signifi- 
cant for Indiana ($30,800 for Whites and $23,473 for minorities). The median 
parental Income Is especial 1y low for Blacks t 30-34 percent of Blacks have 
Income less than $12,000, compared to less than 10 percent of Whites. Although 
the Indiana median parental income 4s lower than that for the U.S., the Income 
of Blacks and Hlspanlcs is higher In Indiana than In U.S. as a whole. 

The estimated parental contribution to education of Whites is significantly 
higher than that of Minorities In both the U.S. & Indiana? the difference for 
Indiana Is not as great as for U.S. Parental contributions to education are 
especially Jow for Blacks (almost nonexistent); they are also |pw for Hlspanlcs . 
The ratio of estimated contributions to Income Is significantly lower for Blacks 
and Hlspanlcs than for Whites. 

Nearly 38 percent of all U.S. students taking the SAT reported they planned 
to request special help to get part-time work? 41.4 percent of Indiana students 
planned to do so. A higher proportion of all Minority groups than Whites, 
except for the Oriental Americans, planned to request part-time work; the high- 
est group was Blacks (55.4% of Indiana Black students). 



TABLE 25 

SELF-REPORTED SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
COMPLETING THE "STUDENT DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE" OF THE 
COLLEGE BOARD'S ADMISSIONS TESTING PROGRAM. 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. AND INDIANA: 1985 





Geo. 
Area 


All 
Students 


White 


Total* 


All 

Black 


Minority 
Hispanic 


Aaerican 
Indian 


unentai 
Aaerican 


Ethnic representation of 
respondents 


U.S. 
IN 


100.01 
100.0 


75.71 
87.2 


24.31 
12.8 


8.41 
5.8 


3.21 
1.3 


.51 
.4 


4.51 
1.0 


Median parental incoae 


U.S. 
IN 


$32,200 
30,000 


$34,700 
30,800 


$24,410 
23,473 


$17,100 
18,200 


$19,378 
25,107 


124,700 
24,800 


$26,400 
27,600 


Percent with parental Incoae U.S. 
> $30,080 IN 


54.61 
50.1 


60.41 
52.3 


36.51 
32.2 


23.31 
24.5 


28.81 
34.0 


40.11 
35.8 


44.41 
46.8 


Percent with parental incoae U.S. 
< $12,000 IN 


11.51 
10.6 


7.21 
9.1 


24.91 
22.8 


33.91 
30.8 


24.31 
15.6 


21.41 
17.5 


20.61 
19.9 


Median parental contribution U.S. 

IN 


$2,020 
1,590 


$2,590 
1,820 


$244 
590 


$0 

170 


$166 
620 


$1,050 
960 


1,020 
1,280 


Ratio of aedlan parental 
contribution to Incoae 


U.S. 
IN 


6.31 
5.3 


7.51 
5.9 


1.01 

2.5 


0.01 
0.9 


0.91 
2.5 


5.31 
3.9 


3.91 
4.6 


Percent planning to request 
part-tlae vork 


U.S. 
IN 


37.91 
41.4 


38.01 
41.4 


37.61 
41.4 


50.41 
55.4 


44.01 

53.7 


42.41 
46.3 


39.31 
34.6 



SOURCES: College-Bound SeniofU, 1985: National, MLdweAteAn, and Indiana KzpontA, 

College Boand, Admie>6ion& Testing Piognam, 79(5. 
*EAtimted [aUo include* "OtheA" and "Not Reported"); U.S. - United Statu 

TAI - TmtUana 
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D. Higher Educat 1 on F I nanc I a I Aid Needs 

(1) General Situation 

In brief, the financial situation faced by blacks, either young people or adults, 
considering college attendance has becoae harsher In the 1980's. Not only has fail I y 
Incoae failed to keep pace with that of Whites and Htspanics, but the substantial Increase 
In single head of fail I y households (trith, therefore, a single wage earner at best) lakes 
It aost difficult to accuiulate even aodest savings for college or to consider realistical- 
ly paylng-off aonles borrowed to attend college. This disparity In Incoae, coablned with 
the shifting composition of the financial aid package aay be the prlaary deterrent to black 
college enrollment.... [Moreover,] Increase In loans to over 501 of the aid package and a 
reduction of grants from two-thirds to under half of the loan package would undoubtedly 
prove very discouraging to Minority and black young people, particularly as they look to a 
four-year college education. A debt load of up to $10,000 at the conclusion of a four-year 
degree program can prove a very strong deterrent to a lower Incoae person whose annual 
faally Income Is half that aaount. 

...[Therefore,] colleges appear to offer a debt burden and only aodest assurances of 
well paid eaployaent after graduation. This uould appear to place colleges at a disadvant- 
age In recruiting those young people who are uncertain as to their acadeaic ability and 
Insecure as to their financial future..!/ (pp. 12-u, 

According to a recent report by the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities,^ student financial aid has not 
kept pace with Increases In the total costs of attending public 
colleges and universities between school years 1981-82 and 1983- 
84. While total costs Increased an average of $300, aid to the 
neediest students Increased only $150, and the number of 
recipients fell 2.3 percent. Nevertheless, student aid did con- 
tinue to be directed to the neediest students, with the propor- 
tion of recipients meeting the most stringent aid criteria 
Increasing and the percentage of al 1 aid dollars going to the 
needy students. However, the overall recipient decline reflects 
a much larger 12.4 percent decline for Minority students. 
Minority students thus represented 29 percent of al 1 recipients 
In 1983-84, compared with 32 percent In 1981-82. 

More recently, the National Association of State Scholarship 
and Grant Programs has found that state spending on grants and 
scholarships for needy undergraduates was expected to Increase 
nearly 12 percent for academic year 1985-86 from 1984-85. S7 
However, 14 states were expecting no Increase, while only 22 
states expected an Increase of 10 percent or more. Moreover, 
grant aid has kept pace with total costs In only 15 states since 
1979-80. As "a reflection of the dramatic and recent decrease in 
post-secondary-education part i c i pat i on rates of Black high-school 
graduates throughout the nation"-' (p. 18) , less aid was again 
expected to go to Black students than previously, while more was 





-The. College. SoaAd, Minority EmoUmejvt in HigheA Education In&tUutions : A 

CfoionotagicaJt View [Final vna^t) . New Vonki The. College, tntnance. Examination 

2 , Bocwi. Sept. 9, 79*5. 
Jean EvangeZaui£ t "Student Aid PcuZi to Keep Up with Co&U on Public Compute*, 

3/ New Study find*." The. ChAonicte. oj Highest Education, June. 5, 79*5, pp. 77, 79. 

-Robin WiZ&on, "State. tuna& 40* Nzexty ■ UndeAgfiaduateTTo KUe. 72 Pet, Thi& Vean., 
$u/ivey find*." The. ChAonicZe. oj Highest Education, Feb. 5, 79*6, pp. 73,7*. 
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expected to go to Asian-American students. Black students* share 
of state scholarship aid was expected to decrease to 15 percent 
of the total from 24 percent In 1981-82. Thus, In general, there 
has been a shift In student aid toward middle-class White stu- 
dents.-' Finally, an Increased share of state grant aid was 
expected to go to part-time students, older students, and stu- 
dents attending proprietary Institutions.-' 

While less needy students have first relied upon loans , and 
then personal resources and work, to pay for college, the need- 
iest students have first relied upon grants , followed by loans, 
personal resources and work.* 7 This reliance Is especially crit- 
ical In light of a finding by the Education Department's General 
Accounting Office that 6.9 percent of Pell Grants-awarded In 
1982-83 were underpayments to qualified students.- 7 This was an 
Increase from the 5.7 percent In 1980-81. It Is no wonder that 
the Southern Regional Education Board has concluded that "the 
high cost o|. higher educaton has hurt efforts to boost Black 
enrol Intent"-' (p. 18) and has blamed Black students' better Job 
prospects and Inability to obtain .financial aid for making the 
college-attendance rate decline.-' 

Finally, as noted earlier In this report, financial aid has 
a major Impact not only on college enrol 1ment ft .but also on college 
retention, especial ly among Black students, -"S/ 

who are nearly twice as likely to stay in 4-year colleges with aid than without. The 
importance of financial aid for black students is apparent, considering that in 1981, 48 
percent of black college-bound seniors caae froa fail lies .with incoaes under $12,000, as 
coapared to only 10 percent of their white counterparts.*' (p.5) 

(2) College Student Expenses and Resources: Indiana Residents 

Examination of estimated expenses versus possible available 
resources, reveals that, on average, a student who can earn up to 
about $1,100 a year from outside sources (no easy task), could 
attend college from a financial point of view. Unfortunately, 
the shortfall between expenses and resources is greatest for 
Blacks (despite Federal Pell Grant Aid, State Assistance, etc.). 
The gap Is due In large part to low parental contributions and 
the limitations placed upon and Inter-relatlonshlps of certain 
resources' aval lab 1 1 I ty. Another major shortcoming Is an apparent 
Ignoring of disadvantaged students' aversion to loans — «spec- 
lally relative to their families' total Income — which make up a 
substantial and Increasing portion of their total aid package. 

-American Council on Education, "Vim Outlook ior Uinoritiu in Higher Ed 

Continue*." Higher Education 6 National AMair*, Vol. 34 [No. 19), 
e/ Oct. 14, 191S, pp. 1,5 \nemietxxr b~l SteACEl 
-'Robin Wilton, "Neatly 30 Vet. oi Pill Giant* Are Too Big ok Too Small, 
Government Auditor* Find." The. Chronicle oi Higher Education . July 3, 
1985, pp. 15,18. 

-'Scott Ja*chik, "Decline in Enrollment oi Black* Seen Unle** State* Slant 

New Programs." The Chronicle o£ Higher Education, Jan. 8, 19S6. 
-'Exponent Wire, ServZce~, "Study: Mack istudent* t ~CoZteae Attendance Drops." 
m. The Purdue. Exponent, fri., Jan. 24, 1986, p. I. 

-'The College Board, hquaJUty and Excellence* The EduutfJuonal Statu* o j Black 
American*. New Vow The college Entrance Examination Board, JUT. 
q (See Attachment I. ) 4g 
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TABLE 26 

ESTIMATED RjS^^y mms 



laated Expenses- ^ 

Tuition and Fees 

Books end Supplies. 

Student's Rom 

Student's- Board 

Personal Expenses 

(clothing, laundry, aedleal) 

Transportation 

Other Expenses 

(child c are, handicap, etc.).... 
il Expenses 



iurcesi 

Est. Parental Contrlb.f...., 

federal Pell Grant nld^ 

State assistance 

Institutionally Oeterilned:^ 

Gift aid 

dork-Study (approxliate) 

National Olrect 

Student loan (aax) 

Guaranteed Student Loan (aaxP. 
Student Cont ribution froa Assets 
I Besources 

except student contribution) 



tHeed 5 ' |993 $745 



White students 
Cwauter Residen t 
$659 |659 
355 355 
1,180 
(590) 1,180 



2-Year Public Institutions 



729 
704 

1 

03,037 



01,820 



729 
386 



224 
12,044 



04.489 
01,820 

200 



1,500 
224 



03,744 



Black Students 
Coaauter Resident 



0659 
355 

(590) 

729 
704 



0659 
355 
1,180 
1,180 

729 
386 



03,037 04.489 



0170 
1,290 
340 



0170 
1,750 
340 



145 
0U945 



1,200 
145 



01,092 0884 



Hispanic Student s 



Coaauter Residen t 
0659 0659 



355 

(590) 

729 
704 



355 
1,180 
1,180 

729 
386 



03.037 04.489 



0620 
1,290 



170 
02.16? 



0620 
1,350 



100 

1,500 
170 
<T740 



0957 0749" 



unite Students 



Coaauter Residen t 
SW $W 

373 373 
- 1,237 
(618) 1,236 



4-Tear Public Insti tutions 
Black Students 



836 
704 



836 
390 



_J l_ 

03.773 05.314 



01.820 01,820 



620 



1,000 
224 



1,700 
224 



03,044 04,364 



0729 0950 



Coaaute r Residen t 
0W "fTT242 

373 373 
1,237 

(618) 1,236 



836 
704 

_L 
03,773 



0170 
1,650 
750 



8)6 
390 

7 

05.314 



$170 
1,750 
750 



145 
02.71T 



1,500 
145 

oOi? 



1.058 0999 



Hispanic Students 



Coaauter 
01.242 
373 

(618) 

836 
704 



Resident 
01.242 
373 
1,237 
1,236 

8)6 
390 



$3,773 $5,314 



$620 
1,350 
435 



308 
170 
$2,87? 



$620 
1,350 
435 

100 
300 

1,500 

170 

OUT? 



0898 $839 



l&^t&B^^nS B °° fe te m ' S7 ' New CoUm Entoe ExaMon M ' m5 * Ah 

I toari. toUMi'towd Suuau WS: Indiana. [Table 10). Mmiiiiotu Testing ?Mgwn, 1985 
*™ ?Vjty: e tft^M'JW**- UrtivwXif, Feb. 7985, uiing 7985-86 VeU Gnmt Schedule, and State, cumdi. 
lege foaJS Sep? 7985 S umm 0<Ua kcadmic - y ^ >9 »-^ 8 Imtama Mghex Education [Table 7). 
wet bu outiUe ai&ti. non-MKk-itudtj employment emum, etc. 
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(3) Relationships Between Parental Contribution to Education 
and SAT Scores for Indiana Students 



Average SAT scores are positively related to parental Income 
and contribution. Half of those students with parental 
contribution $8000 or more also plan to apply for financial aid, 
compared to 95% of the students with no parental contribution. 



TABLE 27 

ESTIMATED PARENTAL CONTRIBUTION TOWARD APPLICANTS* EDUCATION 
BY SAT AVERAGE FOR INDIANA, 1985 





Percent Planning 
















to Apply for 
















financial Aid 




SAT Average 








Parental 


By 

Contribution Of All. 


8elow 


400- 


500- 


600 or 


Ho 


All 


Contribution 


Level 


Students 


400 




coo 


Over 


SAT 


Cf iiHant « 
3 WUUGII L9 


$0 


94.31 


20.31 


26.01 


19.91 


16.31 


12.81 


33.41 


21.51 


$1-499 


91.7 


8.8 


10.9 


10.0 


7.9 


C 9 
0»& 


IA A 


A L 
7.6 


$500-999 


89.8 


8.0 


8.9 


9.3 


8.6 


8.3 


8.1 


8.9 


$1000-1499 


88.8 


8.3 


9.6 


9.5 


9.1 


7.3 


8.1 


9.3 


$1500-1999 


85.5 


5.6 


6.4 


6.7 


6.8 


7.5 


5.4 


6.6 


$2000-2999 


83.1 


9.0 


10.4 


11.3 


II. 1 


10.8 


8.3 


10.8 


$3000-3999 


74.2 


5.3 


6.4 


7.2 


7.8 


8.6 


6.6 


7.1 


$4000-5999 


71.4 


7.5 


9.4 


10.5 


12.2 


12.9 


8.7 


10.5 


$6000-7999 


60.4 


4.0 


5.5 


6.4 


8.2 


9.8 


4.3 


6.6 


$8000-0ver 


50.3 


4.6 


6.5 


9.2 


11.8 


15.9 


7.0 


9.2 


TOTAL 


80.81 


80.81 


100.01 


100.01 


100.01 


100.01 


100.01 


100.01 


Huaber Responses 




33,240 


9,438 


10,796 


6,254 


1,689 


1,664 


29,841 


1 of Total 




100.01 


31.61 


36.21 


21.01 


5.71 


5.61 


100.01 


Median Contribution 


$1,210 


$1,210 


$1,592 


$2,100 


$2,759 


$900 


$1,590 


Ned I an Incoae 


|27,700 


$27,460 


$30,180 


$33,279 


$36,087 


$24,600 


$30,000 


Ratio of Median 


















Contrlb. to Incoae 


4.41 


4.41 


5.31 


6.31 


7.61 


3.71 


5.31 



SOURCE: CoUzaz-Sound Sejtto/t*. 79*5: Indium. R&vvvt. CoUigz Boa/ut 
AttnmA.com luting PJwgJuan, MS. 



NOTE: Btecfe* and. Ht&pantoA aji pavtiutfaJi have, low* median parental 
jjncomz and corvOubution, and thexA SAT ^co/tea a/te mJUL 
beZoui aveAagz. 



(See previous table and Section 4C of this report for details on 
Income and parental contribution.) 
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5. EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 




Because of the rapidly increasing representation of Minori- 
ties w thin the population, demographic changes resulting from 
these increases will continue to have a significant impact on the 
labor force structure and on employment. 

...Hispanics [and Blacks] are a youthful subpopulatlon group with a vast productivity 
potential. Hispanics are projected to account for at least 8! of the labor force by 1995. 
Though national demographics will favor lower uneaployaent over the next 12 years as prlae- 
age workers take up a larger share of the work force, the particular deaographlc trends of 
the Hispanic coaaunity Indicate the opposite, since Its high birth rates and lower median 
age lean that Hispanics will be entering the workforce at a high rate. 

One long-range effect of this deamgraphfc trend Is that the taxable salaries of 
Hispanic [and Black] workers will be increasingly vital to the fiscal viability of aany 
doaestlc prograas, especially Social Security, which relies on withholding allowances of 
current workers for the support of current retirees. It is not unrealistic to envision an 
aged White population being supported by an Increasingly non-White workforce. Therefore, 
changes in public policy, which recognize these deaographlc realities, are necessary In 
subpopulatlon groups.... 

Responsive policies from the federal [and state] governaent, policies which recognize 
the educational crisis faced by Hispanics [and Blacks], are crucial If ... Minorities] are 
to becoae productive workers. Education Is inextricably bound to earning levels. Higher 
education not only raises wage rates, it also lowers the probability and duration of 
uneaployaent spells, which ultimately translate to lower earnings. 

...Therefore, to enable Hispanics and other minority groups to take their full contri- 
bution In the future - and to assure a trained work force which can aeet the future needs 
of the U.S. economy - huaan investment partnerships aust develop between the public, 
private, and nonprofit sectors. ...[Minorities represent] a huaan resource, whose reser- 
voirs aust be tapped in order to aaxlalze its work force participation and productivity 
potential. The Investaent should be aade now in order to reap societal benefits and 
protect the nation's econoalc security tomorrow.±'(p.9) 



A. Emp 1 ovment Status 

According to the 1980 U.S. census, approximately six of 10 
persons aged 16 or older were in the labor force. In recent 
years this labor force participation rate has been Increasing due 
primarllyjto increasing numbers and percent of women entering the 
workplace- The highest national labor force participation rates 
are associated with Asian-Americans and Hispanics, and the low- 
est, with Native Americans and Blacks. The higher participation 
rate for Hispanics has been attributed by some economists to the 
younger average age of Hispanics because of higher participation 
rates among younger — as opposed to older — adults.-' However, 

Hispanics face severe, continuing uneaployaent and undereaploynent. During both good 
and bad econoalc tiaes, uneaployaent aaong Hispanics is usually 601 higher than that of 
white Aaericans. ...[And] double-digit uneaployaent has been a pattern for both the 
Hispanic and Black communities during the last five years.^ (p.8) 



-National Council oi LaRaza, H^panici in the Labq* Uankett 19S0-19S5. 
Wa&kington, V.C.s LaRaza, vec. FfRT. (See Attachment TT7] 
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Uneiployient rates for black aen and woaen in virtually all age categories have 
increased fairly steadily since 1965 [and are luch higher than the une.ploy.ent rates of 

5 vITT 1 ' k Silk » ab 2 Ut ' out of every 5 b,acks ,n the ■«b?Wtat * n «- 
Ployed, with luch higher rates for teenagers and young adults. 

Uneaployaent rates and labor force participation rates are strongly correlated with 

educational attalment for both blacks and whites. However for blacks, larked differences 

mZSt HSiT only for those " ,th a C0,,eBe degr " Iwh0 ^ tKJ. JKsr 



Include ^?her fliS^^Uf ° ff]c] * ] ""employment rates do not 
i-Si S? either long-term discouraged workers or persons worktna 
part-time For economic reasons only. Her sons worKing 

( 1 ) Unemp 1 oyment Re te s : Nat I ona 1 

acro a I h ^h„?n e VCry ] i r " Terences In unemployment rates 
across ethnic, age and occupational groups as presented In Table 



TABLE 28 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF U.S. LABOR FORCE BY ETHNIC GROUP. 
SEX AND AGE AND BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP**. FEB. 1986 
(Seasonal ly Adjusted) 



CI vl I Ian Labor Force , 
Civil Ian empl oyment 
Unemp I oyment 



(Mill Ions of Persons) 

118.8 

117.1 

8.5 



CIvl 1 Ian 



Unemployment 

All civilian workers ... 

Adult men 

Adult women 

Teenagers (all) .... 
White 

White teenagers . ... 
Black , 

Black teenagers ..... 

Spanish origin , 

Occupational Groups (not 

Exec, Adm., Mgrl. Workers 

Professional Workers 

Technician & Related Workers.... 

Sales Workers 

Administrative Support Workers.. 

Protective Service Workers 

Other Service Workers 

Precision, Craft, Repair Workers 

Oper . , Fabr . , Laborers 

Farm. Forest. Fishing Workers . . . 



(Percent of 
Labor Force) 

7.3X 

6.2X 

6.7% 

19. OX 

6.4X 

6.9X 

14. 8X 

39. IX 

12. 3X 

seasonal ly adj. ) : 

2.9X 



1.9X 
3.9X 
6. IX 
4.9X 
5.8X 
9.6X 
9.5X 
12. 3X 
12. 4X 



S< Tc!. fiKV'ijff* ******* te> US. Vept. o{ laboK, Washington, 



- l The CoUege. Boand, h 
Black AmvUcanA. 



[See. Attachment I.) 



_ an d ExceUenca 
lew Tow 



The Educational Sta&u o£ 
The College, Eottonce Examination BoaAd, 
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The Income levels of Black and Hispanic workers were shown 
earlier to be well below that of White workers. As can be seen 
In Table 28, the unemployment rates of these minority groups are 
much higher thgn for White workers. 

(2) Labor Participation Rates: National 

Labor participation rates of adults 25-64 years of age are 
directly related to the number of years of school completed for 
all ethnic groups. Only about 60 percent of the adults with less 
than four years of high school were In the labor force, more than 
75 percent who had completed high school were In the labor force, 
and about 82 percent of those with some college and 88 percent 
with four years or more of college were In the labor force. 
Significantly, the proportion of Black adults with less than four 
years of high school Is nearly twice as large as It Is for White 
adults (26.2% vs. 14.7%), and the proportion of Hispanic adults 
with less than four years of high school Is nearly three times 
that of Whites (43.5% vs. 14.7%). 

Note there has been a decrease In all groups during this 
decade In the proportion of labor force with less than four years 
of high school comp I eted . 







TABLE 29 














LABOR FORCE AND LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES FOR PERSONS 


25 TO 64 YEARS OLD BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED. 






RACE, AND HISPANIC ORIGIN: 


MARCH 1975, 1980, 


AND 1985 




Labor Force Status by 




White 






Black 




Hispanic origin 


Years of School Completed 




















(Ninbers In thousands) 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1975 


1980 


1985 


U.S. Civilian Labor Force: 




















Total 


60,608 


68,509 


76,739 


6,666 


7,729 


9,157 


2,893 


3,760 


5,412 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 4 yrs. of high school. 


25.8 


19.1 


14.7 


46.! 


34.7 


26.2 


54.3 


47.5 


43.5 




40.6 


40.2 


40.7 


33.0 


38.1 


39.5 


26.0 


30.0 


32.0 




14.6 


17.7 


19.1 


11.9 


16.2 


19.2 


10.9 


13.0 


13.7 




19.0 


22.9 


25.6 


9.1 


11.0 


15.0 


8.8 


9.5 


10.8 


Labor Force Partlcloation Sates: 






















70.8 


74.2 


76.6 


69.4 


71.5 


73.4 


66.7 


70.5 


71.1 


Less than 4 yrs. of high school. 


62.0 


61.4 


60.7 


61.2 


58.1 


57.1 


60.5 


63.5 


62.6 




70.1 


73.7 


75.8 


75.2 


79.2 


77.2 


71.7 


75.0 


75.9 




75.4 


79.2 


81.1 


81.1 


82.1 


85.6 


78.9 


82.3 


82.8 




84.6 


86.0 


87.7 


88.3 


90.3 


89.9 


87.6 


84.0 


87.0 


SOURCE: Bureau o& Labon S&vUt>tic& New6 [USVL S5-355J, Labo*. Vay, 19S5. 
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(3) Labor Force Character 1 stfcs 

Since the second quarter of 1984, civilian employment (sea- 
sonally adjusted) has Increased approximately 3.3 percent while 
unemployment has remained constant to a slight decline. By 
ethnic group, employment Increase has been approximately 11 
percent for Hlspanics, 8 percent for Blacks, and 3 percent for 
Whites. Meanwhile, unemployment rates have shown a decrease for 
all except, perhaps, Hlspanics. Changes, however, for Hlspanics 
are tentative because of new and Improved procedures for calcu- 
lating Illegal immigration counts. 

During this same time period, employment has Increase for 
all major occupational groups, except agricultural ones. The 
greatest Increases have occurred for Protective Service (12%), 
Managerial (7%), and Administrative Support (6%) occupations. It 
Is noteworthy that occupational unemployment rates* have been and 
continue to be low for Professional workers (1.9%), Managerial 
workers (2.9%), and Technician and Related workers (3.6%) (see 
Table *8) . However, unemployment rates ere much higher for 
Operators and Laborers (12.3%), Agricultural workers (11.0%), 
"Other" Service workers (9.5%), and Precision, Craft and Repair 
workers (8.9%), the very occupations within which Blacks and 
Hlspanics have been over-represented. These occupations will 
continue to experience high unemployment because of the changing 
Industrial structure within the U.S., especially with increasing 
automation. - &*• 




•Average orf Jan. and Feb. 1986 
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6* Occupational Comparisons 



Black and Hispanic workers, compared with Whlta workers, are 
mora concentrated In those occupations which have the highest 
unemp I oyment rates i e.g. operator, fabricator and laborer occup- 
ations, "other" service occupations, and farm laborer occupations. 
These occupations also tend to be at the lower end of the 
pay sea lei 

Alt** blacks hove as* ttrteis sleet 1971 In aalnlftfl access to hlghtr-peyfng aid 
higher-status jobs, saltts wore still aare thai twice « likely n blKki to hold Jobs In 
professional or eMajtrlal occupations In 1*4. IlKk participation In thou (preferred) 
eceepstleos Mt otoo eoseantratod In Jobs ot tho lower and of tha profonlonol pay 
aeala.vjp.4i 

In 1*4, iiepantc aorfcers aero especlolly eoneentreted In tho foliating occupottonst 

1. Technical, telee, and eealolstretlve topport, where 2S.I1 of Nliponlci In tha 
clfltlea laser force are oaployod, cosparad to Jl.n of tho total labor force. 
Over half of llepsnlcs (Mt) oaployod In this category ore eoneentreted In 
odslolstrotlve asppsrt, Ineladlni clerical work. 

2. Operators, fesrkoters, and leserere, where 29.11 of Nlspontcs In tha labor force 
ore oaployod, cosparad to ll.lt of the total lobar force. Over half of Nlsponlcs 
(SHI aaployod is this category ore cochins operators, asseablers.aad Inspectors; 
one f oaf th (271) ore handlers, oajlpsent cleaners, end helpers. 

I. Service oecapotlons, where I7.lt of Nlsponlcs In tho labor force are oaployod, 
Caspars ! to IS.St of the total labor force. Excluding private household end 
protective sovlco oecapotlons, aver foer-flfths of mspontcs (131) aaployod In 
this category ere concentrated la Jobs soeh ss cooks, dlshvoshers, cleaning 
service workers, and food coaster workers. 

Nlspoalca ore onccrrcpreseotod la the aanogorlol end profess lonel oecopotlons, where 
only ll.lt of lisponlc workers are oaployod, coopered to I4.lt of IlKk workers, and 24.lt 
of ollto workers. Os the other band, Nlsponlcs ore overropreoooted In the agriculture 
Industry, where S.Tt of Jlsposlcs ore oaployod, coopered to 2.7t of Hack workers, and 
MSI of tslte workers.*' (pp.4-51 

The occupations which have attracted Blacks and HI span I cs are the 
ones which are being most negatively affected by the changing 
Industrial and business structure of the U.S. and Indiana. 

Finally, another special concern for providing visible role 
models for Hlnorfty young people Is the observation that, al- 
though the percentage of Hlnorlty students Is expected to In- 
crease to 3B percent by the year 2000, the percentage of Hlnoclty 
teachers could fal 1 to half of Its 1980 high of 12.5 percent. 



I/rke College Soato*, E ouatUy nd Excellence: The. Educational Statu* qj 
Blade Aaeofciwi. Neat Vow The CoLLtQt Enfuxnce Examination BoaAd, 
». TVfT. (See MXadmtnt T.) 

I'HUUmal CotuicU o( LaXoza, tUMaUcA 4m tht Labo* HonkUs 19tO-19SS. 

mAhiMQton, P.C.: loMxa, Dec. 7915. [See WSSSSGSt 1 171 
- TwacU* Muoottty Teacfce* Heudu ate Tfcome*", Jowuial I CowUtA, 

FoX, Feb. 14, mt, p. Ct. 
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For Indiana, while the percentage of Blacks In the first grade Is 
expected to Increase from 14.2 percent currently to 17.7 percent 
by the year 2000, the number of blacks studying at Indiana col- 
leges and unlversltltes In 1984-85 to become teachers has de- 
C I f ncd about two-thirds from Its number 10 years ago to 200 now.-^ 

The proportions of ethnic group members In Indiana also vary 
widely by the occupations In which they are employed. For ex- 
ample. In 1980, 8.7 percent of all Whites were employed In an 
Executive, Administrative, or Managerial occupation, compared 
with only 4.8 percent of al I Blacks. However, 23.1 percent of 
all Whites were employed In the Operator, Fabricator and Laborer 
occupations, whereas 30.5 percent of all Blacks were so employed. 
It Is noteworthy that these latter occupations are the ones most 
requiring retraining and upgrade training as modernization and 
Increasing high-tech Industrialization occurs. See Table 30 for 
other comparisons. . ^ . 



-Paul Wliman, "EducatofU Expizu Cortce/tn about Lack otf Black Twchvu." 
Journal 6 CoufUex [kbioclat&d Vkvu Release), Sat., Match 22, 19S6. 
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TABLE 30 

OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED PERSONS IN INDIANA BY ETHNIC GROUP: 1980 
(Percentage Distribution of Persons 16 Yrs. and Over) 







Occupation of ■ 






Hispanic 1 -*- 


Native 


Asian & Pac. 






Emo loved Person 


White 


Black 


American 


Islander 






2,194,431 


147,506 


11,102 


3,652 


9,572 






(innt) Number 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


t 


Ik 


Fyprut* 1 VP Admin. 

UACV>u \* i ▼ c nuiii lilt 


















8.7% 


4.8% 


2.8% 


5.9% 


7.4% 






Enaineers & 

Ul 1*5 1 1 IvCI 9 (* 










8.5 








1.8 


.7 


.6 


2.4 






Health 










7.4 








.5 


. 1 


.2 


.1 






Health Assessment 










2.8 








1.6 


1.3 


.6 


1.1 






Teachers v Librar. 










9.0 








4.5 


4.2 


2.5 


2.4 


c 
o 


Health 








1.5 


1.9 


•f- 

-M 




.8 


1.3 


1.0 


3 

JQ 


Other 










7.5 


•r» 
U 




1.7 


1.0 


1.0 


.9 


«M 
(/> 


Sales Supervisors 








1.5 


.8 


•r» 
O 




1.4 


.6 


.1 


-M 


Sales Reps. & 










1.0 


C 
0) 




2.8 


.8 


.3 


1.9 


o 
s- 


Other Sales & 










3.5 


a. 




5.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.4 






Admin. Support 










9.5 






I nr 1 Lid C 1 pp f ra 1 .... . 


15.8 


17.8 


14.4 


11.1 






H'shld, Protection, 


















12.3 


22. 5 A 


14.4 


18.6 


16.3 






Farm Operators 










.2 








1.9 


.0 


.2 


.5 






Farm Workers 










.9 








1.0 


.3 


.5 


.7 






Precis., Crafts & 










5.8 






Repa 1 r Occupat 1 ons . . . 


14.3 


8.6 


12.8 


15.9 






Equip. Operators 


23.1 


30. 5* 


43. 6* 


30. 1* 


15.0 






Handlers, Cleaners, 






i 


r 




4.8 


7.4 


14.4 


6.9 


2.7 



E&tonated at, ToXa£-Wftctw-8£acfe6-Wotcve AmzAlcan*-te<uin/P<ic.. UlandeAA- 
Non-Spanit>h "Not ElbwheAz CJbteUilzd", l.z., Spanish piopli wko do 
not idzntlby thm&elvu cu> any o£ thz aioKommntionnd fiaate. 



SOURCE: 1980 U.S. C&n&M Report*. 



It can readily be seen that the generally higher-paid 
occupations, which require more education, have higher 
proportions of Whites and Asian Americans than Blacks, Hispanics, 
or Native Americans. 
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C. Industry Emp I ovment Comparisons ^ 

(1) The Changing Industrial Labor Force 

Through the remainder of this century, robotics Is expected 
to exert an Increasing effect upon the Industrial workplace In 
the U.S., according to a recent panel study report by the Unlyei — 
slty of Michigan and the Society of Manufacturing Engineers.-' 

C Throughout Industry, the overs, I displacement rate of workers by robots Is forecast to 
• reach 4.31 by 1995. In some Industries as many as 201 of the current work force lay be 

displaced by robots, but within this group of affected workers, Just 5-61 will actually be 

disetployed. 

r Nearly 901 of displaced workers will retain with their current employers through lateral 
transfer, retraining, or promotion. Aaong the remainder, half will take early retlreaent 
and half will be teralnated. [However,]... 

\ According to forecast estimates, 101 of those disemployed by technological change will find 
A new Jobs In 2 months or less, 371 within 6 months, and 731 within a year. Soae 71 (or 

about 1,000 people per year through 1990) will be unable to find alternative employment due 

to lack of marketable skills. 

M Occupations most affected by robot Installations are expected to include production 
A painters (201 displacement), welders and flaaecutters (201), machinists and machinery 

operators (131), and assembly workers (101). Line supervisory personnel are projected to 

decline by 31. [(p. 10)] 

A* The U.S. manufacture of robots Is expected to create a total of more than 44,500 Jobs by 
1995. [(p.9)] 

r Increasing automation of production Is forecast to create a need for a more highly trained 
labor force; entry level Jobs 'with no training or experience necessary' will become 
Increasingly rare. ...The relatively standardized, routine occupations requiring little 
formal training or skills arc exactly the Jobs that will find the most robots filling them. 
Workers previously performing these tasks will be left with two basic options: either to 
take even tore > mindless (and lower-paying) Jobs that are not economically feasible to 
automate, or to move up to higher-skill positions. Thus, as has been true In every 
technological revolution, the need for more education for workers Is paramount ... [(p. 10)1 
(Underline added.) 

Hhere will these better-trained workers come from? There are currently three main sources: 
young men and women newly entering the labor force, present workers already possessing the 
requisite skills, and retrained workers, in 1985, nearly three of every five persons 
handling robots will be a retrained worker...; only one-quarter of these will be graduates 
of a robotics program; the remaining 171 will come from other sources. Over time, however, 
the role of retrained workers will diminish, as present workers approach retlreaent and 
more Institutions establish robotics curricula. By 1995, only one-third of robotics 
personnel will be retrained worke s, while half will be graduates of Institutional 
programs. J (pp. 77,79-80) 

A shorter life cycle for Job skills Is occurring due to 
rap I d advance and app I I c at I on of technology. This requires the 

-Donald N. Smith S Pete/t HzytltA, J/t. InduAtnMil Robot*: Tonvx&t ami Vitndi 
[Szcond Edition Vojtphl Study). Peo/tbatn, MI** SocieXy oh Majm^activUng 
O EngintzM, 1985. c* 
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need for new workers to be educated for a wider span of changing 
options, and necessitates current workers to be retrained or 
upgraded throughout their working careers. 

These changes are having and will continue to have a major 
Impact upon the status of the Black and Hispanic workforces In 
particular. This Is the case because of Blacks' and HI span! cs' ( 1 ) 
over-representation In those occupations being most negatively 
affected by automation and robotics, (2) lower education and 
acquired-skill levels, and (3) financial Inability to obtain the 
necessary education or skills training to get and stay in step 
with the changing technological workplace. 

Accordingly, It Is critical for workers to have a fundamen- 
tally sound educational base, upon which necessary training or 
retraining can build. Time and cost to keep a workforce current 
will be of ever growing Importance to employers. 

According to a recent report from the Office of Technology 
Assessment, Blacks and "displaced homemakers ,t (I.e., homemakers 
forced Into the labor force because of divorce, widowhood, dis- 
ability or long-term spousal unemployment) have been most ad- 
versely affected by the decline and technological changes In 
domestic manufacturing.—*—' Manufacturing now accounts for only 
20 percent of U.S. Jobs, but almost half of the layoffs between 
1979 and 1984 have occurred there, particularly among skilled and 
semi-skilled blue-collar workers. During this period, 11.5 mil- 
lion "displaced" workers lost their Jobs because of automation, 
plant shutdowns and rising imports. Only 60 percent found new 
Jobs during this period — and only 42 percent of Blacks who have 
held their previous Jobs for at least three years. 

The disappearing, well-paid factory-floor Jobs of the past 
are being supplanted by automation, and their labor force share 
is being transferred to lowei — paying service Jobs. Between 1970 
and 1984, 94 percent of the 23.3 million new nonagr 1 cultural 
workers were In service-producing sectors and only 1 percent In 
manufacturing. Even since the beginning of the current business 
expansion In December 1982, almost all the-LO million new Jobs 
have been In the service-producing sector.—' 



"For displaced workers who are often unable to aove Into the tore desirable Jobs in 
service sectors without substantial education or retraining! roving to the service sector 
will lean loss of incoie and status/ the study said. (pp. 1,11) 

However, American Industries will continue to need a highly- 
skilled work force. This will require Job training programs " 'to 
reach many more displaced workers, and emphasize training, part 1c 
ularly skills training, more strongly' (p. i ) It now appears 
that Jobs being created provide Income and benefits which are now 
more related to the extent and relevance of workers' acquired 
education than was the case In the past. 



-'Matt Yancey, "TwbUng VKoqium May Not UoJbp WonkoJU Adapt, Study Say6." 
xi AtiocAjoutod P*e64 Retette, Feb. 6, 79*6. 
Kenneth 6. Noble., "Study find* 60% oi 11 UUJUon Who LoU Job* Got Nw Onu." 
The Nw Vonk Tvnu, *hJL., Feb. 7, 1986, pp.1, 11. 
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(2) Industry Employment Comparisons: Indiana 



Because of Indiana's past concentration of nonagrl culture! 
labor In heavy Industries, the changing Industrial employment 
composition Is especially critical as Indiana proceeds through 
reorientation. Ethnic-group workers differ not only In terms of 
occupations but also In terms of Industry of employment. For 
example In 1980, while 3.1 percent of all Whites worked In Agri- 
cultural Industries, only .7 percent of Hfspanlcs and .1 percent 
Blacks worked there. Conversely, Blacks were more highly repre- 
sented than Whites In manufacturing (especially durable goods), 
services and public administration. Hlspenics were more highly 
represented than Whites and Blacks In manufacturing but less In 
services. 

TABLE 31 ~~ 

INDUSTRY OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY ETHNIC GROUP FOR INDIANA, 1980 
(Percentage Distribution of Persons 16 Years and Over) 



Industry of 
Emp 1 oyed Person 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



1/ 



Native Asian & Pac. 
Amer 1 can I s 1 ander 



T 



-M 

a 

JO 



■M 

Vt 

a 



u 
u 
<u 
a. 



Number 
1007. 

Agriculture 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing. . . . 
Transportat 1 on . . . 
Commun 1 cat I ons . . . 

Utll Itles 

Who 1 esa 1 e Trade . . 

Reta 1 1 Trade 

Finance, Insur., 

Real Estate.... 
Serv I ces ( Tota 1 ) . 

Hospital 

Educat 1 ona 1 . . . . 

Soc. & Re I Iglous 
Pub 1 1 c Adm In 



2, 194,431 
( 1007.) 



3. 17. 
.5 

5.2 
30.6 
3.9 
1.2 
1.4 

4. 1 
16.7 

5. 1 
24.7 

3.8 
8.5 
2.0 
3.3 



147,506 
( 1007.) 



. 17. 
.2 
2.6 
34.2 
4.4 
1.5 
1.4 
2.0 
10.9 

4.3 
31.8 
8.4 
8.9 
3.2 
6.7 



11,102 
( 1007.) 

.77. 
.0 
3.7 
49.0 
3.6 
.8 
.9 
2.0 
1 1 .8 

2.8 
15.7 
3.9 
5. 1 
1.7 
3.9 



3,652 
( 100%) 

1 r. 

.6 
6.3 

" . 3 
. .3 
1 .5 
.8 
i.7 
U-.O 

3 ' 
24.*' 
4.6 
5.4 
2.8 
3.7 



9,572 
(100%) 

.8% 
.2 
1 .0 
26.9 
.8 
.8 
.5 
1 .8 
17.2 

3.3 
43.9 

9.0 
18.5 

2.1 

2.8 



-Estimated a& Total-Whitu-Black&-Hativz KneAican6^iaM/?ac..UtandeAA- 
Non-Spcunuk "Not El&ewheA.z Clau^ied" 1.2.., SpanUk peoptt u)ho do 
not jj&vjvLLly them&z&veA at any o& thz aioKmentionzd hocaa. 

SOURCE: 1980 U.S. Czns ja xvoottti. 



The situation Is especially critical for the more populated 
Indiana counties, not only because of their previous dependence 
upon heavy Industry employment, but also because of their large 
concent'-at Ion of less-educated Minority workers. 
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6. SUMMARY COMPARISONS OF INDIANA'S MAJOR ETHNIC GROUPS 



Indiana's major ethnic groups, most notably Whites, Blacks 
and HI span lcs f differ markedly In terms of population statistics, 
educational trends, academic; preparation, socio-economic charac- 
teristics, anc* employment trends. These differences have had and 
will continue to have major Implications for Indiana's societal 
and economic structure and health. The following bar charts 
graphically summarize the differences which have teen presented 
In tabular form and discussed In this report. 



Whites 



Minorities 



iBIacks 



Othtr Mfiorlt'ts 



HI swales 



IPQP.II AT TON STATISTICS:! 

Percent 03. 2% 
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Growth 
1970-1985e 

Births as X Females 
15-44: 1979-81 

I EDUCATIONAL TRENDS: I 
Percent Adults with 
less than High 
School Education 



19.1% 



— 1 b.65% 



509.8% 
8.00% 



16.1% 




21.0% 



Percent Adults with 
One or More Years 
of Col 1 ege 

X Change In Number of 
1st Graders: 1984-04 




24.9% 



-13.1%£ 



+12.6% 



X Change In Number of -21. 9% C 
8th Graders: 1984-04 



(XXXWMA60g^ +16.0% 



X Change In Number of 
12th Graders: 1984-04 

1984-85 Percent 
Dropout Rate f Grades 
7 through 12 
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1 STUDENT ACADEMIC PREPARATION: I 
Average 
SAT-Math 
Scores: 1985 
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X Students Planning to 
Request Special Help 
In College: 1965 
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95.5% 
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I SOCIO-ECONOMIC TRENDStl 
Children/ 1000 Never- 
Harried Women. 15-44 
Years Old: 1980 




* 167 



Illegitimate Birth 



Births) : 1984 ftW^ 



63.33* 



Percent of Households 
Headed by Women* 
1980 

Percent of Households 
with More than 4 
Persons: 1980 

Percent of Persons 
under 18 Living with 
Two Parents: 1980 

Median Parental Income 
of College-Bound 
Students: 1985 

Median Parental Contri- 
bution for Colleue- 
Bourvd Students: 1985 

ITkPLOYMENT TRENDsT) 
Unemployment 
Rates* 
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X Employed Persons In 
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Equipment Oper. & Laborer 
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X of Employed Persons 
fn Manufacturing 
Industries: 1980 

X of Employed Persons 
In >ade Industries; 

198Q 

X of Employed Persons In 
Service Industries & 
Public Admin. • 1980 
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THE BOTTOM LINE: 



The rapid Increase In minorities In our 
population Is here to stay. We need to make a 
major commitment to see that all citizens* young 
and old have the opportunity to develop to and 
perform at the highest levels possible. There will 
be barriers of color* language* and culture* as the 
proportions and numbers of American Blacks* 
Hlspanlcs* and Asian Americans grow* and they are 
Joined by others from foreign lands. We must not 
lower the standards but must Increase the effort. 
To do so will be to the direct benefit of all 
Americans* as they add the high level of energy and 
creativity that has always been characteristic of 
groups who are making their way In America. Their 
numbers are already so large that If they do not 
succeed* all of us will have diminished futures. 
That is ths reality that requires a new commitment. 
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ATTACHMENT I 

EQUALITY AND EXCELLENCE: 
THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF BLACK AMERICANS* 

j SUMMARY | 

Since the recent wave of reports on educational "excellence" has enqulfed the 
country, numerous reform proposals have been proferred and, in some cases. Initiated In 
states and school districts nationwide. These Include changes in curriculum 
requirements, "standards," and policies for selecting and compensating teachers. 
However, the reports and the ensuing Initiatives have largely Ignored Issues of 
educational equality, and analyses of the needs of various pupil populations or the 
effects on them of new policies have been notable largely by their absence. 

This paper attempts to fill part of this void by presenting a brief assessment of 
the current educational status of black Americans and a discussion of recent policy 
trends as they affect black students. Among the many trends that emerge from this 
analysis, the following are most striking: 

Demographic Trends 

•The structure of black families has changed significantly over the past decade. 
Female-headed households increased from 28 percent to 41 percent of all black 
families between 1970 and 1982. This .s partly the result of dramatically 
increased divorce rates and partly due to Increases in the numbers of never- 
married mothers. 

•Most black children do not live in two-parent households. In 1982, 49 percent 
lived with one parent, and 8 percent lived with neither parent. 

•in 1982, nearly half (47.6 percent) of all black children aged 18 and under lived 
in households below the poverty line. This compares to only 17 percent of white 
chi ldren. 

Income and Employment 

# The proportion of blacks living In households below the poverty line remained 
constant at 34 percent between 1970 and 1981, but increased In absolute numbers 
from 8 ml 1 1 ion to 9 ml 1 1 ion persons. 

•Real median Income for black families decreased by 8.3 percent from 1971 to 1981, 
and the ratio of black to white median family Income declined steadily after 1975 
to 55 percent, the level it had been in 1960. Although black married couple 
families registered income gains, they constituted a smaller proportion of black 
households in 1981 than In 1971. 

•Unemployment rates for black men and women 'n virtually all age categories have 
Increased fairly steadily since 1965. In 1982-83, about 1 out of every 5 blacks 
in the labor market were unemployed, with much higher rates for teenagers and 
young adults. 

Rep^outed with poAmJU^ion jtoom EouaJUty and Excellence •* The Eduoiti^naJL StcutiiA 
oj Flack Ame/Ucan* , copynigkt ® 19*5 by College Enhance Examination Bocvid, 
New von.k. 
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•Unemployment rates and labor force participation rates are strongly correlated with 
educational attainment for both blacks and whites. However for blacks* marked 
differences in employabl 1 Ity occur only for those with a college degree. 

•Although blacks have made strides since 1970 In gaining access to higher-paying and 
higher-status Jobs, whites were still more than twice as likely as blacks to hold 
Jobs In professional or managerial occupations In 1980. Black participation In 
these occupations was also concentrated In Jobs at the lower end of the 
professional pay scale. 

•in terms of labor force participation and occupational upward mobility, greater 
strides were made by black women than black men. The same Is true for higher 
education degree attainment, where the number and proportion of degrees has 
declined for black men but Increased substantially for black women. 

Educational Attainment 

•Although high school graduation rates have Improved dramatically for black students 
over the past two decades, college attendance and completion rates have declined 
for blacks since 1975. 

•Blacks are seriously underrepresented among graduate and professional school 

students, and black participation rates In postgraduate education have declined 
since the early 1970s. 

•Blacks lose ground relative to non-blacks at each stage of the educational 

pipeline. In 1972, for example, blacks represented 12.7 percent of all 18 year 
olds, 10.5 percent of all 1972 high school graduates, 8.7 percent of all college 
freshmen, and four years later, 6.5 percent of all B.A. recipients. By 1979, 
blacks represented only about 4 percent of all professional and doctoral degree 
recipients. 

Higher Education 

•At the undergraduate level, 42 percent of black college students were enrolled In 
2-year colleges in 1980. Persistence rates for 2-year college students are much 
lower than they are for students attending 4-year colleges, particularly for 
black students. 

•Financial aid has a great affect on college retention rates, particularly for black 
students, who are nearly twice as likely to stay In 4-year colleges with aid than 
without. The Importance of financial aid for black students is apparent, 
considering that in 1981, 48 percent of black college-bound seniors came from 
families with incomes under $12, COO, as compared to only 10 percent of their 
white counterparts. 

•On the brighter side, over the past decade, blacks have become i.ore similar to 
whites (and women more similar to men) In the fields of study In which they 
received higher education degrees. Increasing proportions of blacks and women 
are represented In disciplines like business anw ^nagement and In math- and 
science-related fields. However, black degrees are still concentrated In 
education, humanities, and the social sciences where salaries are lowest and 
unemployment rates highest. 
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•Although predominantly black colleges Enrolled only 27 percent of black college 
students In 1980 (as compared to more than 50 percent prior to 1970) and 
accounted for only 34 percent of all black undergraduate degrees In 1980-81, they 
granted more than 40 percent of all black degrees In agriculture, computer 
sciences, biology, math, physical sciences, and so al sciences. 

•in our increasingly technological society, choice o f.elds Is an important 

dimension of equality. With respect to melh- and sc Once-related degrees, blacks 
lose "field" ground Just as they lose attainment ground at several points In the 
educational pipeline. At the B.A. level, the percent choosing quantitative 
fields is 60 percent of the national average; at the M.A. level, 40 percent; and 
at the Ph.D. level, 33 percent. These choices are affected by two factors: 
parental education and early educational preparation and achievement. 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

# The educational performance of black students In elementary and secondary schools, 
as measured by standardized achievement test scores, rose in many areas over the 
decade of the 1970s, but It remained lower than that of non-blacks by 1980. 

•The strongest gains in mathematics and reading test scores were registered by young 
black students, particularly those from urban, disadvantaged communities and from 
the southeastern states. 

•However, gains in mathematics and science were far less substantial than for 

reading, and black 17-year olds showed stable or declining scores on achievement 
measures In reading, mathematics, and science. 

•Black students of all ages performed better in the area of mathematical knowledge 
(factual recall) than in the area of mathematical skills (performing computations 
and manipulations), and least well In the area of mathematical applications (the 
ability to solve problems and use mathematical reasoning). 

•Disappointing trends in performance for older students, both black and white, and 
on higher order cognitive tasks In reading, writing, mathematics, and science 
reflect disturbing changes In educations: methods over the last decade. Between 
1972 and 1980, use of teaching methods that might encourage the development of 
higher order thinking e»- . Titles— project or laboratory work, writing tasks, and 
student-centered discu* m—declined In public high schools. 

Curriculum Equality 

A number of indicators suggest that black students, on average, receive 
educational programs and offerings that differ in kind and content from those of 
white students. These differences in the substance of education have grave 
implications for educational achievement and later education and career options. 
For example: 

•Blacks are disproportionately more likely to be enrolled in special education 
programs for the gifted and talented than are whites. However, these 
proportions vary widely across school districts, suggesting that 
administrative policies and practices effect placement as much as do student 
characteristics. 
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•At the high school level, blacks are underrepresented In academic programs and 
are over represented In vocational education programs where they receive less 
educational preparation In areas like English* mathematics* and science* and 
they lose ground In terms of educational achievement. 

•Furthermore, black students In vocational education programs are enrolled 
earlier and more extensively In programs training specially for low-status 
occupations than are white students. Typically* these assignments are made 
by school personnel rather than by election of students or their parents. 

•Among college-bound seniors In 1981* most blacks had taken fewer years of 
coursework In mathematics* physical sciences* and social studies than their 
white counterparts. Even where years of coursework are similar* the content 
of courses varies for black and white students. For example* black seniors 
In 1980 were as likely as whites to have taken at least three years of math* 
but they were much less likely to have taken algebra* geometry* 
trigonometry, or calculus. Thus* their years of coursework must have been 
concentrated In areas like general math or business math. 

•Students In low-Income and predominantly minority schools have less access to 
microcomputers and to teachers trained In the uses of computers. 
Furthermore, students In predominantly minority schools or classrooms are 
much more likely to use computers for drl I l-and-practlce rather than 
programming or concept development than students In other schools. 

Overall, the evidence suggests that black students are exposed to less 
challenging educational program offerings which are less likely to enhance the 
development of higher order cognitive skills and abilities than are white students. 

POLICY TRENDS 

Several recent policy trends have particularly Important impl Icatfons for 
black students' schooling experiences. This paper examines trends In three areas: 
funding for education; graduation and other requirements for students; and 
teaching force changes. 

Financing Education 

Since 1975, state, local, and federal funding for public elementary and 
secondary education has been made more tenuous by several factors: (1) the property 
tax revolt of the late 1970s, which Impaired the ability of many states and school 
districts to raise revenues; (2) economic recession; and (3) federal aid cuts under 
the Reagan Administration. Although some states and school districts are beginning 
to regain a firmer footing, a full recovery In the education sector Is by no means 
complete. 

In particular, the reductions In federal aid for compensatory education at the 
elementary and secondary levels, and In student financial assistance for higher 
education, have negatively affected educational opportunities for black students. 
Meanwhile, apparently growing support for the "privatization" of education ithrough 
tuition tax credits or vouchers) may disproportionately benefit already advantaged 
students while leaving public education support still tenuous. 
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Student Requirements 



Standards for students have changed through the institution of minimum 
competency testing by many states and localities, and are changing further with 
newly increased course requirements for graduation in many places. While it Is 
difficult to oppose "standards," the effects of these policies must be carefully 
considered. 

Minimum competency tests may improve educational quality by increasing 
attention to the so-called "basics" of education. There Is some evidence, however, 
that the skills represented on minimum competency tests are not "enabling" skills 
that lead to higher order thinking abilities, and that instructional programs built 
around competency tests emphasize rote learning at the expense of higher order 
cognitive skills; use test-oriented activities like lectures and multiple-choice 
worksheets and test rather than performance-oriented activities like discussions, 
writing, and projects involving problem-solving; and de-emphasize nontested 
subjects like science, social studies, and the arts. Furthermore, students who are 
denied promotion as a result of these programs make less progress in educational 
achievement than similar students who are not retained in grade. 

The potential benefits and detriments of minimum competency tests and similar 
approaches to educational improvement must be carefully weighed in the context of 
what they actually measure and what types of teaching they in fact encourage. 

Increased requirements for graduat 1 on— the so-called "new basics"— olso hold 
promise for improving the content of eductlonal programs and for reducing existing 
differences in students' schooling experiences. However, uniform educational 
requirements, if administered without flexibility and sensitivity, may exacerbate 
dropout rates, raising standards for some while excluding others from school 
altogether. Equally Important Is the fact that there Is not now a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers to teach the new basics (particularly advanced math 
and science courses), and teacher supply looks still more grim for the foreseeable 
future. Inequalities In available teacher resources will also affect the quality 
of minority students' educational programs, whether or not they are conducted under 
the rubric of the new basics. 

Teach ir ^ Force Trends 

Emerging teacher shortages have led to projections that by 1988 only 70 to 80 
percent of the demand for new teachers will be satisfied. Furthermore, new 
entrants to the profession are less academically able than was the case In the past 
when education benefited from a captive labor force of academically talented women 
and minorities who were barred from other professional occupations. Now these 
students are choosing other more lucrative professions. Low salaries and low 
occupational prestige are major reasons for the Inability of teaching to recruit 
new entrants. Unprofessional working conditions further contribute to high current 
levels of teacher dissatisfaction and attrition. 

The result for students where qualified teachers are not available is that 
courses are taught by teachers Inadequately prepared In the subject area, class 
sizes are increased, course content Is "watered down," or the courses are simply 
not offered. 
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Two popular policy responses to tht problem of attract I ng and retaining 
quel If led teachers art teacher competency tatting of pratarvlea taachar eandldatat 
and aar It pay for Inter vice taachar t. By 1983, 30 states had mandated constancy 
taatt for taachar certification and 12 additional states ware considering such a 
move. Detplte the fact that retaarch hat found no cons I stent relationship between 
scores on such tests and later teaching porfontance, the tests are viewed as a 
eaans for preventing Incompetent taachars from entering the profession. The tests 
are disproportionately eliminating minority candidates from teachings failure rates 
for blacks and otner minorities are 2 to 10 times higher than those of white 
applicants In the ttetes using the tests. 

whether these outcomes are the result of Inferior educational opportunities 
» • table to minority teaching candidates or to cultural bias In the tests 
t* •selves, the differential pass rates are a source of social concern. Critics 
argue that If the tests do not predict actual ability to teach, they are 
e xa cerbating teacher shortages and eliminating minority teachers from the 
profession at great expanse to minority children and to the society at large, 
without commensurate gain in educational quality. Evan if the tests do In some way 
sort out lass qualified teacher candidates, they do not address the overall problem 
of Improving the attractiveness of teaching to Increase the pool of academically 
talented recruits. 

Merit pay for Inservlco taachars also falls to address the roots of the 
teaching force problem. Evan If the failures of past merit pay plans are overcome, 
they will do little to enhance recruitment or retention unless major changes In 
taachars' salaries and working conditions are made. Minority children are most at 
risk from the effects of these teaching force trends, for they attend school In 
those areas of the country and school districts where salaries and working 
conditions for teachers are least conductive to the attraction and retention of 
high quality teachers. 

lOOMCLUSIOMSl 

Black students have made great strides since 1960 In pursuing and profiting from 
enhanced educational opportunities. Levels of educational attainment have Improved, and 
disparities In fields of study and later career options have begun to narrow. Seme 
erosion In these gains has occurred since 1975, however, and current policy trends 
threaten to reverse the movement toward equal Ity. 

"Excellence" for black students will not become a reality unless and until they 
receive enriched eurrlculer opportunities In elementary and secondary schools, 
eufflclent financial assistance to pursue higher education opportunities, and 
Instruction from w»l I -qualified teachers. Attainment of these goals means that the 
excellence agenda for black students cannot Ignore the adequate and equal financing of 
public education, the appropriateness of courses and achievement measures which are 
Intended to enforce higher standards, or the policies which will ultimately determine 
who rill teach In our schools. 

Of paramount Importance Is the content and jybjjaQCj of education received by black 
students. Although finances and broad program supports cannot be Ignored, In the f Inal 
analysis It Is the Interaction that goes on between students and teachers in Individual 
schools and classrooms that defines educational quality and equality. Subtle and not- 
so-eubtle differences In curriculum track. In course content, and In teaching methods. 
In the qualifications and commitment of school personnel, in the opportunities for 
Innovation *«d enrichment at the school site, ultimately determine which students will 
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receive a true education and which will merely be trained to assume a permanent role in 
the nation's underclasses. 



These are not Issues which are currently at the forefront of the nation's 
attention. Educators and policymakers who are concerned about equality, as well as 
fundamental excellence, must put them there. 
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HISPANICS IN THE LABOR MARKET: 1980- 19B5 



Contact Marta H. Escutla. (202) 628-9600 



HISPANICS IN THE LABOR MARKET t 
(Selected Excerpts) 



1980-1985 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Hispanic Americans are the nation's youngest and fastest-growing major 
population group. Their youth and relatively low levels of education pose especially 
Intractable problems, suggesting that hard-core Hispanic unemployment and poverty 
will endure Into the future. 

The 1980 Census estimated the Hispanic population In the United States at 14.6 
million, or 6. 41 of the total U.S. population. The Hispanic community had a birth 
rate In 1980 of 106.5 births per 1,000 women aged 18-44, compared to the White rate 
of 68.5 and the Black rate of 84.0. This high fertility rate, which Is well above 
"replacement" level, guarantees larger cohorts of children for years to come. These 
high birth rates, which stem partly from a higher proportion of Hispanic women of 
child-bearing age, reflect the low median age of Hlspanlcs, which Is 23.2 
compared to 31.7 years for Whites, and 24.9 years for Blacks. 



years as 



Hlspanlcs are projected to account for at least 8% of the labor force by 1995. 
The Hispanic community Is an Increasing pool of potentially productive workers. 
However, the progress of Hlspanlcs In the labor market Is hindered by their low 
levels of education, employment, and earnings. Hlspanlcs are the least-educated and 
the lowest-paid of all groups In the labor market. Hispanic workers are "distressed" 
workers — a phrase coined by Professor Daniel Saks of Vanderbllt University to 
Identify large segments In the labor force who do poorly In the labor market despite 
good economic times.-' As "distressed" workers, Hlspanlcs are extremely vulnerable 
to shifts In the economy and to restrictive federal policies In education and 
employment and training. 
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I • LABOR MARKET STATUS 



A. Education 

Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveal that Hlspanlcs are the least- 
educated major population group In the country* and that the general Hispanic 
population has lower educational attainment than Hlspanlcs In the civilian labor 
force: ... Hlspanlcs appear to be more undereducated when compared Hacks and 
Whites* as shown in the following data from the March 1981 Current i I at ion 
Survey: 

MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED, 1981 
(Persons 25 years old and over) 

White Males 12.6 years Hispanic Males 11.0 years 

White Females 12.5 years Hispanic Females 10.5 years 

Black Males 12.1 years 

Black Females 12.1 years 

... A disproportionately high percentage of Hispanic youth leave high school 
without a diploma. Data from a 1979 Census Bureau study showed that 35% of 
Hlspanlcs 18-21 years old had dropped out of high school as compared with 25% of 
Blacks and 15% of Whites. In 1983, only 50.3% of Hispanic 18-19 year olds had 
graduated from high school as compared to 75.6% of Whites anJ 59.1% of Blacks. •• 

Education Is the single most Important human capital characteristic In terms of 
Its direct correlation on future earnings. A study mlng data from the 1976 Survey 
of Income and Education anc 4 the 1970 census found that Hlspanlcs have lower returns 
to education than Whites. For example* White men earned 6.1% more for each 
additional grade of school completedt whereas Mexican men earned 5.4% higher wages 
per school grade completedt Puerto Rlcan men earned 3.6%, Cuban men earned 3.5%« and 
Black men earned 4.9%.- / ... 

B. Labor Force Participation 

... Hispanic men have hfgher labor force participation rates than White or 
Black men. Some economists believe that the higher overall labor force 
participation rate reflects the fact that the current Hispanic male population In 
the United States is, on average, vouncier than the non-Hispanic male population (In 
1983, 49.7% of the adult Hispanic men were between the ages of 20 and 34 as compared 
to 39.1% for all adult men) and young adult men traditionally have higher labor 
force participation rates than older men.-' Hispanic women, like all women, have 
lower labor force participation rates than men... Hispanic women still have 
somewhat lower labor force participation rates than other women. 

C. Occupational Distribution 

In 1984, Hispanic workers were especially concentrated In the following 
occupations; 

1. Technical, sales, and administrative support, where 25.8% of Hlspanlcs In the 
civilian labor force are employed, compared to 30.9% of the total labor force. 
Over half of Hlspanlcs (60%) employed In this category are concentrated In 
administrative support. Including clerical work. 
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2. Operator*, fabricators, and laborers, where 25.0% of HI span I cs In the 

labor force are employed, compared to 16. OX of the total labor force. Over half 
of Hlspanlcs (55%) employed In this category are machine operators, assemblers, 
and Inspectors; one-fourth (27%) are handlers, equipment cleaners, and helpers. 

3. Service occupations, where 17.6% of Hlspanlcs In the labor force are 
employed, compared to 13.5% of the total labor force. Excluding private household 
and protective service occupations, over four-fifths of Hlspanlcs (83%) employed 
In this category are concentrated In Jobs such as cooks, dishwashers, cleaning 
service workers, and food counter workers.... 

Hlspanlcs are underrepresented In the managerial and professional occupations, 
where only 11.8% of Hispanic workers are employed, compared to 14.0% of Black 
workers, and 24.0% of White workers. On the other hand, Hlspanlcs are over- 
represented lr, the agriculture Industry, where 5.7% of Hlspanlcs are employed, 
compared to 2.7% of Black workers, and 0.35% of White workers. 

D. Earnings 

The occupational concentration of Hlspanlcs Is within those Jobs which require 
a low level of skills and are low paid.... 

Hispanic men and women earn the lowest wages In the labor market.... 

Professor Cordelia Relmers In her study, "A Comparative Analysts of the Wages 
of Hlspanlcs, Blacks, and non-Hlspanlc Whites," found that the average wages offered 
to minority men are at least 15% below those offered to White men. §7 The Relmers 
study, based on data from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education and the 1970 
Census, yielded the following findings: 

1. The lower level of education of Hlspanlcs was the single most Important 
reason for the lower wages they received compared to non-Hlspanlc Whites. 

2. Controlling for sex, age, race, education, and other observable 
characteristics, lower wages among Hispanic groups were attributed, In part, 
to employment discrimination. Puerto Rlcan and Central and South American 
men were found to experience the most employment discrimination... 

Education was found to be the major source of differences In wage 
offerings.*' . .. 

i4.-I he Re,mers study also found that differences In language fluency, time In the 
United States, work experience, race, age, armed forces experience, health and 
government employment are also sources of wage differentials. But, after all these 

f??!! 8 -. a I! e taken ,nto consideration, a wage gap still remains, which can be 
attributed to discrimination. u . . . 

E. Unemployment 

Hl8 1 pan,cs face severe, continuing unemployment and underemployment. During 
both good and bad economic times, unemployment among Hlspanlcs Is usually 60% higher 
than that of White Americans.... 
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III. CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 



An analysis of the labor market data clearly shows that Hispanic workers 
occupy the bottom rungs of the iabor market. Although they have a higher iabor force 
participation and lower unemployment rate than Blacks, Hispanics are ' le least- 
educated and earn the lowest wages of any major population group in the country. 
However, Hispanics are a youthful subpopulation group with a vast productivity 
potential. Hispanics are projected to account for at least 8% of the labor force by 
1995. Though national demographics will favor lower unemployment over the next 12 
years as prime-age workers make up a larger share of the work force, the particular 
demographic trends of the Hispanic community indicate the opposite, since its high 
birth rates and lower median age mean that Hispanics wl 1 ) be entering the workforce 
at a high rate. 

One long-range effect of this demographic trend is that the taxable salaries of 
Hispanic workers will be increasingly vital to the fiscal viability of many domestic 
programs, especially Social Security, which relies on withholding allowances of 
current workers for the support of current retirees. It is not unrealistic to 
envision an aged White population being supported by an increasingly non-White 
workforce. Therefore, changes in public policy, which recognize these demographic 
realities, are necessary in order to bring about greater parity in the labor market 
for minority subpopulation groups such as the Hispanic community.... 

Hard-core structural unemployment primarily affects disadvantaged minorities and 
individuals who lack the education necessary to meet the needs of a changing 
economy. . . 

Hispanic workers are disproportionately vulnerable to shifts in the economy and 
to restrictive federal policies In education and employment and training. The 
growing Hispanic population will make up an Increasing segment of the future labor 
force. Therefore, to enable Hispanics and other minority groups to make their full 
contribution In the future — and to assure a trained workforce which can meet the 
future needs of the U.S. economy — human Investment partnerships must develop 
between the public, private, and nonprofit sectors. The Hispanic community Is a 
human resource, whose reservoirs must be tapped In order to maximize Its workforce 
participation and productivity potential. The Investment should be made now In order 
to reap societal benefits and protect the nation's economic security tomorrow. 
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ATTACHMENT 111 

ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION: 
THE EXPERIENCE OF BLACKS » 
HISPANICS AND 
LOW SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS WHITES* 

(HIGHLIGHTS AND SUMMARY OF REPORT) 



HIGHLIGHTS 

College Attendance Patterns 

The decision to attend college continues to be Influenced by a student's 
socioeconomic circumstances. 

> Slightly more than half of the students who never attended college are In the 
study's lowest [Social Economic Status] SES quart! le. 

> Almost half of low-SES whites among 1980 seniors never attended college. 

>A significant proportion of black 1980 seniors (31 percent) applied to college 
but were not attending two years later. The overall figure for all 1980 
seniors was 23 percent. 




> Overall ♦ 40 percent of 1980 seniors enrolled In college and were still In 
attendance two years later. 

— The overwhelming majority of these students (65 percent) were In the 
highest SES quart! le. 

— The least represented groups for college attendance were Hex! can- 
Americans and low-SES whites; among these groups, 23 percent and 25 
percent ♦ respectively* were attending college two years later. 

— In contrast ♦ 53 percent of Cuban-Americans and 56 percent of hlgh-SES 
whites were still In attendance two years later. 

> Thirty-seven percent of 1980 seniors who entered college after graduation 
were not In attendance two years later. 

— Minorities and low-SES whites were twice as likely to be In this 
group than hlgh-SES whites. 

Two-Year and Four-Year College Attendance 

> Of those 1980 seniors enrolled In college 58 percent attended four-year 
Institutions and 44 percent attended two-year colleges. 

> Students attending four-year colleges had scored somewhat higher on the 
senior-year achievement tests than their two-year counterparts. 

>The majority of black and hlgh-SES whites attended four-year Institutions (60 
percent and 65 percent, respectively). 

— In contrast, 54 percent of low-SES whites and 61 percent of Hlspanlcs 
attended two-year colleges. 

*S0URCE: Valviii Lee, Asrtz/Ucan CouncUZ on Education, Division oi Policy Analytic 
and RejeoAch, One Vupont CUlcU, Wa&ktngton, V.C. 20036-1193, May 1985. 
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>The distribution of H 1 span Ics enrolled In two-year Institutions by nationality 
are: 

— Hex Icans-Amer leans 65 percent 

— Cubans 56 percent 

— Puerto R leans 48 percent and 

— Other Latins 57 percent 

>The average scholarship amount for students attending four-year Institutions 
was twice the amount of those attending two-year colleges. 

> Twenty-two percent of students at four-year Institutions majored In technical 
fields as did 19 percent at two-year Institutions. 

Students Who Withdrew From College 

> Overall* men were more likely to withdraw from college than women. 

— Fifty-three percent of men withdrew from college compared to 47 
percent of women. 

— Among low-SES whites women withdrew from college more so than their 
male counterparts. 

> Women tended to withdraw for financial reasons. Sixty percent of women 
Indicated they withdrew for financial reasons compared to 40 percent of men. 

Characteristics of Students by Achievement Levels 

> Seventy-one percent of 1980 seniors of "high ability" were attending college 
two years later. 

> Students of "high ability" were twice as likely to major In the technical 
fields than those of "average ability". 

> Women were less likely to be in the "high ability" group than men. 

* Blacks and Hlspanlcs were the least represented 1980 seniors In the "high 
abi 1 Ity" group. 

> Hore than three quarters of 1980 seniors In the average ability groups were 
not attending college two years later. 

Sex Differences Among Black Students 

> More than half of black women (59 percent) were enrolled In coUeqp two years 
after high school graduation compared to 41 percent cf black men. 

> Black women withdrew from post secondary education Institutions more so than 
their male counterparts (58 percent vs. 42 percent* respectively). 

> Fifty-six percent of black women "couldn't afford to continue" college 
compared to 44 percent of men. 
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ATTACHMENT III (Continued) 



SUMMARY 
Part \l ProfllM of Eaeh 6rc.gp 



Blacks reported an average faaiiy incoae of $16,374 and lore than half (53 percent) Indicated that they were 
froa single parent fail lies. Of all the subgroups, blacks were the aost likely to coae froa this faaiiy type. On 
average their parents had 12.4 years of education. More than half (52 percent) of the blacks In the saaple uere In 
the lowest [Social Econoalc Status] SES quartlle and II percent were In the highest quartlie. 

Hhlle In high school, blacks took an average of approximately two years of aatheaatlcs courses and 
approximately one year of laboratory science. In addition, black students spent about 4 hours per week on hoaework 
and watched television for approxlaateiy 4 hours per weekday In their senior year of high school. On a senior-year 
achieveaent test coaposlte, 56 percent scored in the lowest quartlie. 

Black students appear to be college-oriented. As far back as the elgth grade, 49 percent expected to go to 
college. In comparison, 41 percent of Hispanics and 34 percent of iow-SES whites expressed this idea in eighth 
grade. In high school, 52 percent were in the college preparatory track, auch higher than either Hispanics or low- 
SES whites. A correspondingly lower percentage (25 percent) were In the vocational track. 

Two years after high school graduation 37 percent of blacks were in college. Approxlaateiy 46 percent of 
blacks in higher education were attending either doctoral granting or comprehensive universities and 36 percent were 
in two-year Institutions. Fewer blacks were in two-year institutions than either Hispanics (53 percent) or Iow-SES 
whites (47 percent). 

Hispanics 

The average faaiiy incoae reported for Hispanics was $18,882; 35 percent were froa single-parent hoaes. Almost 
half (48 percent) of Hispanic students are in the lowest social class quartlie. Their parents had an average of 
12.1 years of education. 

Hhlle in high school, 37 percent of Hispanics were enrolled in the college preparatory track, 34.1 percent were 
in the general track. Hispanics were aore likely to be in the general track than blacks (34 percent vs. 24 percent, 
respectively). High school eoursework for Hispanics included an average of approximately 2 years of aath and one 
year s work in the lab sciences. These students tended to spend an average of 3.5 hours on hoaework and spent 3 2 
hours per weekday watching television. Slightly tore than half (51 percent) of Hispanics scored In the lowest 
achieveaent quartlie on the senior-year test coaposlte. 

In 1982, only 30 percent of the original saaple of Hispanic high school seniors were enrolled in postsecondary 
education. College attendance for Hispanics was lower than for blacks (30 percent vs. 37 percent, respectively). 
As a aatter of fact, 60 percent of Hispanics were working for pay two years after high school. Less than half (49 
percent) of those going on for postsecondary education had applied to college directly froa high school. Of those 
Hispanics who attended college over half (53 percent) were enrolled in coMunity colleges and about one-third (31 
percent) were enrolled in doctoral or comprehensive universities. As far back as the eighth grade, 41 percent 
planned to attend college. 



Low-SES Hhltes 



Mhites in the HS t B saaple were divided into two groups - low-SES whites and high SES-whites - based on a 
composite measure of a family's socio-economic status. Low SES-whites were used as a disadvantaged comparison group 
for the two racial/ethnic groups. 
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Average faiily incoae of low-SES whites ($16,566) was slightly higher than that of the black subsaspia, and 
soaewhat lower than the Hispanic group. This »aount represents nearly 50 percent of the average family incoae of 
hlgh-SES whites. Overall, the SES level of this group is only slightly below the two racial and ethnic ainority 
groups, but the average parental education (11.4 years) is about one year below that of blacks and Hispanics of low* 
SES. 

In teras of high school achievement, this group falls alaost aidway between the two ainority groups and the 
hlgh-SES whites. Course enrol laent in high school is quite siailar to the ainority groups. Vocational enrol laents 
are quite siailar to that of Hispanics (both 29 percent), with considerably less college preparatory enrol laent than 
found with blacks (36 percent vs. 52 percent). College expectations in the eigth grade were the lowest of the three 
disadvantaged groups (34 percent). 

Reflecting their low positon on college expectations, and in defiance of their overall achieveaent level, only 
28 percent of this saaple was in college two years out of high school. Slightly less than half of these students 
applied to college directly froa high school (49 percent), and we find that 63 percent were working for pay in 1982 
- the highest percentage of the four groups. Eighteen percent were married, paralleling the Hispanics (16 percent), 
but auch higher than either the blacks or high-SES whites (both 7 percent). 

For thos* 28 percent of the iow-SES whites who were actually in college, fewer are in doctoral and research 
universities (12 percent) and aore in comprehensive universities (23 percent). Alaost half (47 percent) are in two- 
year colleges. Course enrol laents in aath, science, foreign language, and social science are below the other 
disadvantaged groups. 

High-SES Whites 

This group was aeant to serve as r coaparlson for the three disadvantaged groups. The average faaily incoae 
for this group ($30,778) is 60 percent am than the next highest group, the Hispanics. The average parental 
education is over two years aore than the highest of the three other groups (14.8 years). Only 18 percent of these 
students coae froa single-parent faailies, about half that for the average of the other groups and, one-third that 
for blacks. 

High school achieveaent Is alaost 20 percent higher than that of the ainority groups, 10 percent above Iow-SES 
whites. All four groups of students seea to average about 29 hours per week In paid work during high school, but by 
the tlae these students are two years out of high school, only 51 percent of this group was working, compared to 63 
percent of low-SES whites. These students did aore homework in high school (4.5 hours/week), watched less 
television per weekday (2.7 hours), and took considerably aore acadealc courses in high school, averaging a year 
more of math and twice as auch science. 

Sixty-five percent of this group took a college preparatory prograa in high school, and only 14 percent were in 
the vocational prograa, figures that are double those of the low-SES white group for college preparatory enrol iaent, 
and half that for vocational enrol laent. Twice as many of these students (15 percent) went to private high schools. 
College expectations expressed in the eighth grade were about double those of the low-SES whites (63 percent vs. 34 
percent). 

The 60 percent of this saaple who are in college reflect a auch higher percentage who applied directly froa 
high school (75 percent). Over half ot these students (52 percent) are in doctor J -granting or comprehensive 
universities, only a small proportion aore than for blacks, but considerably more than for Hispanics or for low-SES 
whites. Suprl singly t there is a considerable proportion of these students enrolled in two-year colleges (33 
percent). College course enrollment in math, science, and social science is higher than for the other groups. 
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Part lit Purthtr Companions Amano iubnr m 

Students Who Applied to College froj High School. But Did Hot Attend 

A large proportion of students (about 23 percent) reported that they had applied to college while In high 
school, but two years later they were not In college. 

Socioeconomic factors appear to be one of the reasons for not attending college. Over half of the students who 
never applied to college are in the lowest SES quart lie. In comparison, 65 percent of students currently attending 
college are in the highest SES quart! I e. Students -no applied but subsequently were not attending fall into a 
■iddle position, with 26 percent in the lowest SES quart! le and 17 percent in the highest quart) le. Put 
differently, approximately 17 percent of those In the highest achievement quartile applied but did not attend. 
These two measures - lower than average SES ranking and below average achievement - suggest that both financial 
and academic reasons influence students who have applied to college but do not attend. 

What are the characteristics of the students in this group? Blacks are morr likely to be in the group (31 
percent) as are Hispanlcs (26 percent). The representation of low-SES whites (24 percent) is not significantly 
different from the overall mean, and hlgh-SES whites are less likely to be represented (19 percent). 

If we look only at those students who stated that they had applied to college while still in high school, a 
striking 37 percent are not In college two years later. However, for minorities those proportions are even greater: 
48 percent of those blacks and 50 percent of those Hispanlcs are no longer in school. Hithin the population of 
whites who applied to college from high school, almost twice as many low-SES as hlgh-SES whites are not in college 
(48 percent vs. 26 percent, respectively) which would indicate that there are socio-economic reasons for the 
difference. 

Students In Two-Year and Four-Year Colleges 

Of students in college two years out of high school, rlmost half (44 percent) are In two-year colleges. There 
are moderately strong social class and achievement differences In favor of students in four-year colleges. Blacks 
are less likely than the general population to be found In two-year colleges, and HI panics are more likely. There 
are strong social class differences in the white sample's likelihood of attending each college type. 

Total institutional costs, which are estimated by the respondents, average about SO percent lower in two-year 
than in four-year colleges for school year 1981-82, with tuition comprising the bulk of those costs. 

About 14 percent of tho. r students currently in two-year colleges were offered loans, and about the same 
proportion were offered scholarships, which averaged about $1,100 and 1700, respectively. For those students 
currently in four-year colleges, the proportions are substantially higher: 25 percent were offered loans and 28 
percent were offered scholarships, each averaging about $1,200. 

There is a strong contrast in the types of courses In which students enroll in the two-year colleges. Students 
in two-year colleges are less likely to major in technical fields. The most striking differences are found in the 
areas of physical sciences, biology, and math; no differences exist in either computer science or engineering. 

Less than half of the students in two-year colleges plan to graduate from college, compared to 72 percent of 
those In four-year colleges. The differences in educational aspirations for advanced degrees are even more marked. 
Only 66 percent of two-year college students, compared to 82 percent of four-year college students feel they have 
the ability to complete college. However, over 70 percent of them plan to hold white-collar jobs by the age of 30, 
compared to 83 percent of those in four-year colleges. 

In summary, students in two-year colleges are less likely to have been continuously in school since high school 
and, on average, are lower in both social status and achievement measures. They are less educationally ambitious, 
and less sure of both their academic abilities and then overall self-image, They were less likely to have been 
offered financial aid. If aid has been offered, it is considerably less, although representing about the same 
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proportion of total costs. Students in two-year colleges have taken considerably fever college-level acadeaic 
courses in all areas, and are soaewhat less likely to choose technical areas as possible najors. Blacks are 
soaewhat less likely and Hispanics tore likely to be in tiro-year than four-year colleges. There is less difference 
in occupational than in educational aabitions for the two groups, which indicates a possible aisaatch or lack of 
inforaation for the two-year college saaple. 

Students Who Have Interrupted Their Schooling Since High School 

This analysis exaaines students Mho have been in soae fora of postsecondary education soaetiae since high 
school, but have indicated that they have either "withdrawn froa any school since high school" {25 percent) or 
"transferred froa one school to another between high school graduation and February, 1982" (18 percent). 

Transfer Students 

Transferring seeas to be positively related to social class. Achieveaent does not appear to be related to 
transfer -- in fact, those in the aiddle ranges are acre likely than either extreae of the achieveaent distribution 
to have transferred. Within ainority groups, both black and Hispanic aales are aore likely to transfer than their 
reaale counterparts. 

Students Mho Have Withdrawn 

Because of aabiguity in the questionnaire, this group probably includes both those students who have left 
college at the end of their second year out of high school, and those who have transferred to another school. 
Ccaparlng these students with those in college who have retained in their original schools, »e see that the 
withdrawal group Is lower on aeasures of social class, high school achieveaent, and self-iaage. He could infer that 
students choose to withdraw for both econoaic and acadeaic reasons. Students who withdrew were leu satisfied with 
alaost every aspect or life in the last school in which they had been enrolled. 

The biggist satisfaction differences involve personal Intellectual growth and the developaent of work skills. 
Students are gen-rally less satisfied with the counseling and job placement aspects of ihelr schools, and aore 
satisfied with aspects of teaching. Readers should be cautioned about drawing any conclusions froa students' 
reports about school dissatisfactions, in view of the fact that personal differences, both econoaic and 
intellectual, were related to withdrawal as well. 

Of those who state they had withdrawn froa soae school since high school graduation, 32 percent indicate that 
they withdrew for financial reasons. Of the group who "could not afford to continue," both the low-quartile SES and 
the low-quartile achieveaent groups are over-represented. Blacks, Hispanics, and low-SES whites are all aore likely 
than high-SES whites to have withdrawn for financial reasons, and all three of these groups show aales aore likely 
than feaales to withdraw for lack of the financial Beans to continue. 

in sunaary, students withdraw froa postsecondary educational institutions for a nuaber of reasons: econoaic, 
intellectual, ad dissatisfaction with their schools. Minority status is related to withdrawal, but It is difficult 
to say whether this is due to social class or racial differences. Although transfer is positively related to social 
class, withdrawal is negatively related: both relationships are aoderate. The dlffsrences aaong college 
satisfaction ratings for those students who withdrew vs. those who did not are not surprising; what seeas host 
noteworthy is the fact that such a large proportion of college students have withdrawn froa soae college by the end 
of their second year out of high school (25 percent) and that withdrawal is aore likely for aales than for feaales 
throughout aost ainority subsaaples, but not aaong high-achieving and high-SES whites. 

Higher Achieving Students 

The entire saaple Mas divided in order to coapare the characteristics of lower-achieving and higher-achieving 
students. This higher achieving group encoapasses slightly over 30 percent of the saaple. Minority groups are 
largely underrepresented in this saaple, auch aore so than their lower social class aean would explain. Less than 
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10 percent of both the black and Hispanic subgroups are in the higher ability group; however, 24 percent of the 
low-SES whites are so designated (and alaost half of the hlgh-SES white saapie). 

Of the higher achieveaent group, 71 percent are in college two years out of high school, and 75 percent are 
working for pay. Clearly, these two groups overlap. Of the entire saapie in college, 56 percent of the higher 
achieving group are In four-year colleges and only 28 percent in two-year colleges, contrasting with 44 percent in 
four-year and 72 percent in two-year colleges for the remainder of the in-college group. 

Clearly achieveaent and enrollaent in four-year colleges are highly related. Also, students of high 
achieveaent are auch aore likely to be in doctoral and research universities, and soaewhat tore likely to be in 
coaprehensive and liberal arts institutions. The high-achieving students are likely to chcose aajors in technical 
areas, particularly in the physical sciences, aatheaatics, and engineering. 

The educational aspirations of the higher-achieving students are considerably higher than the remainder of the 
saapie. for the students who indicate their educational aspirations two years out of high school (30 percent of the 
entire saapie did not answer this question), 77 percent of the aore achieving group indicate that they plan at least 
to coaplete a BA, and 35 percent plan on pursuing advanced degrees. Coaparable figures for the average ability 
students are 36 percent and 12 percent. Over 80 percent of the aore achieving studrts believe they definitely have 
the ability to coaplete college, whereas slightly tore than half of the reaaining saapie share that self-assessaent 
of ability. 

Clearly, social class and aeasured achieveaent are highly related in this saapie, with 41 percent of the upper 
quartile of the SES distribution falling in the higher ability group, and only 10 percent of the lowest SES quartile 
so designated. Students in the higher achieveaent group have taken aore oath and science courses in high school, 80 
percent took three or aore years of aath, and 38 percent took two or aore years of physical science. 

High school acadeaic track placeaent is also highly related to subsequent aeasured achieveaent, with over 80 
percent of these higher ability students having been In the college preparatory prograa and only 8 percent in the 
vocational prograa. Corresponding figures for the reaainder of the saapie are quite different: 38 percent in the 
college preparatory prograa and 28 percent in the vocational prograa. Perhaps soae further analysis of the 8 
percent of students froa the vocational prograa who scored in the top 30 percent on high school achieveaent aight be 
warranted. Track placeaent, high school course enrollaent, and aeasured ability are very highly related. 

Thus, 30 percent of the saapie failing in the group designated higher achieveaent for this report are aore 
likely to be of a soaewhat higher social class, white, and are auch aore likely to have taken aore acadeaic courses 
In high school. Course enrollaent is highly related to high school acadeaic track placeaent, and both are highly 
related to achieveaent aeasured at the end of high school. 
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ATTACHMENT IV 

THE READING REPORT CARD 

Progress Toward Excellence in Our Schools 
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Trends In Reading over Pour National Assessments, 1971-1984 



Selected excerpts from subject report:* 

Needs Farther Improvement 

■ The marked improvements in the achievement of minority and disadvantaged 
urban students between 1971 and 1984 have reduced the gap between their performance 
and that of other students. Still, the average reading proficiency of these 
students is quite low and in need of further improvement. For example, the average 
reading prof iciency of Black and Hispanic 17-year-olds is only slightly higher than 
that of White 13-year-olds. 



Trends in Average Reading Proficiency for White, 
Black, and Hispanic Students 



FIGURE 3.1 
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■ Six percent of 9-year-olds in 1984 
could not do rudimentary reading exercises 
and are in danger of future school failure. 
Forty percent of 13-year-olds and 16 percent 
of 17-year-olds attending high school have 
not acquired intermediate reading skills 
and strategies, raising the question of bow 
well these students can read the range of 
academic material they are likely to encounter 
in school. Few students, only about 5 percent, 
even at age 17, have advanced reading skills 
and strategies. 

Other Trends 

■ The influence of home environment is 
apparent from the relationship between 
reading proficiency and both available 
reading material in the heme and level of 
parental education. At all three ages, 
students from homes with an abundance of 
reading materials are substantially better 
readers than those who have few materials 
available. At all three ages, students 
whose parents have a post-high school 
education read substantially better than 
those whose parents have not graduated from 
high school. 




♦SOURCE: Report Uo. J5-R-0J, National Awewmen* o£ Educational Vkoqiu*, 
Educational Testing SeAutce, Roiedode Rood, p/uinceton, blew Jvuzy 0ZS41. 
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